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JUST PUBLISHED 
RI AND FELDMAN’S PLANE 
cota SOLID Git et Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Department, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


$1.25 Chicago via Los Angeles and E] Paso. 


This book was written by teachers who are widely 
wn for their success in teaching mathematics in sec- 
ir) schools; it represents the outgrowth of their ex- 





" the method has been thoroughly tested by 
mai diflerent teachers in their classes under varying 
ondit a secondary school teaching; the advance 
id the searching criticism of hundreds of 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 





pest beac hers of mathematics throughout the coun- 
present book is therefore, in fact, the com- 
| product of experience, classroom test, and abun- 
it criticism. The work is thoroughly progressive. 
propositions are at once applied by means of ques- 
Sand exercises. Practical problems and concrete and 
Stract exercises are carefully proportioned. The in- 
ec method of proof is carefully worked out and con- 
yapplied. The many historical notes, the care- 
Tally Bertone summaries, and the collection of formulas 
lane and of solid geometry at the end of each book, 

: “alltend to add life and interest to the work. 
~The work is also published in two parts, Plane 
| Geometry, and Solid Geometry, priced at 80 cents each, 


A line of easy grades and scenic features 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 
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ANOTHER ONE OF OUR NOTEWORTHY SYMPOSIUMS 


Will appear in the 
Journal of Education for September 26, 1912 


MARE KINDERGARTENS INVALUABLE?” 


Teli your kindergartners about it, Tell them to order in advance. 
3 NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


W H E N you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on 
the handwriting of the child; 
WH EF. N you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 


~~ Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Vand ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil, and we agree to 
Provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR WORK. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, ». J. 
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An Unequaled Edition 





As beautifully iflus- 
trated as if it were 
a superb modern 
book of travel. 


CICERO'S 
ORATIONS 


Edited by 


Gunnison and 


Harley 


Pictures that give 
the pupil a real in- 
terest in the text. 


Contains everything 


needed for the third 
year work in Latin— 


- Text, Sight Reading, 
543 P. 
; saa Grammar, and Prose 
$1.25 Composition. 











Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 








MAKING FACES 
WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Beginners’ books in caricature, by Dr. Lananon §, 
THompPpson, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, 
and one of the most original and inventive ef draw- 
ing teachers, and Mr. Frep G. Cooper, one of New 
York’s rising caricaturists, who have combined their 
genius and skill-in doing a drawing-book stunt that 
up to this time the so-called bad boy in the schools 
has had to do for himself. 





These books take advantage of the fun-loving side of 
child nature and: hold the child’s interest while 
giving him the principles of drawing which are the 
basis of any good drawing course. 


While the child is intent on drawing faces, he is 
practising with brush or pencil on squares, rhombs, 


circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses, etce., and is acquir- 4 


ing correct handling and technique. Incidentally 
the foundations of caricature drawing are laid. 


It your drawing classes are not responsive, these 
books will give them new life. Try them with bad 
boys and see how discipline improves. 


Book I. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
Book II. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


World Book -Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Just Published 


QUAINT OLD STORIES TO READ AND ACT 


Epitrep py Marion F. LansiInc 


This latest addition to the ‘‘Open Road Library’ comprises twenty-nine tales gathered from the folk 
literatures of England, Denmark, Greece, and the Orient, re-written in dramatic form for reading and dramati- 
zation in schools. Nonsense stories, fairy tales, and wisdom stories are equally represented, and the tales 
are by turns merry, instructive, and full of surprise,—just the sort to appeal to little folks. In grading, 


“Quaint Old Stories’ follows ‘‘Rhymes and Stories.” 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY is well known as one of the most inviting series for supplementary read- 
ing. Every book in the series is a treasure-house of the things children have loved and always will love. 
No effort has been spared to make this collection complete and typical in kind, accurate, and true to the fun- 
loving spirit of the child. The illustrations by Charles Ccpeland are artistic and often humorous. The type 


is large and clear. 


RHYMES AND STORIES 35 cents 
FAIRY TALES, Volume I. 35 cents 
FAIRY TALES, Volume II.. 35. cents 


QUAINT OLD STORIES 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


ANOTHER SERIES BY MISS LANSING 
MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Adapted for reading in the upper grammar grades 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE . 


40 cents 


TALES OF OLD ENGLAND 35 cents 

LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD 35 cents 

PAGE, ESQUIRE, AND KNIGHT 35 cents 
35 cents 

PATRIOTS AND TYRANTS... . . 40 cents 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


SEA KINGS AND EXPLORERS 


KINGS AND COMMON FOLK 


CAVALIER AND COURTIER 
CRAFTSMAN AND ARTIST 





GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE: HAS IT A NORM OF SIZE? 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


When we think of higher education in Eng- 
land, we think of the two great universities at 
Cambridge and at Oxford; and we remember 
that each is composed: of many small colleges. 
From end to end of this land there is proceeding a 
movement to restrict the size of the colleges. To 
this purpose, entrance requirements are being 
what is called “raised.” The meshes of the ex- 
amination sieve are being made finer. The in- 
spections of the accredited schools affiliated with 
the universities are becoming more frequent and 
more microscopic. Higher education is to be 
for the superior youth. In a sense, it is to be the 
reward of successful competition. 

Behind ‘and within this movement there is a 
certain instinct. Men have fears alike of soli- 
tude and of the crowd. We'feel deeply within us 
both the need of friendly companionship and the 
need of a certain social isolation. The sociality 
of man is for the group rather than for the crowd. 
for the small community rather than for the 
populace. We seek here a golden mean. It is 
this seeking that forces the admission of the chap- 
ters of secret societies. 

Is there not in truth a norm of size for the col- 
lege? Is there some number that more or less 
fits intelligent youth seventeen to twenty-two 
years of age and thereby determines, as of wiser 
necessity, the size of the college class? 

It is quite evident that a college class may be 
too small to be typical of adult human society 
and thereby to afford’a sufficient variety of social 
experience. Largely from my own college ex- 
perience but partly from sojourns in many col- 
leges and universities, I feel that a class of less 
than seventy-five is rather too small. No doubt 
this question of the proper number in a class 
turns in part for its answer upon the qualities of 
its membership. Two hundred men with several 
brilliant yet not hostile leaders may, work well 
together, developing in four years a genuine es- 
prit de corps. But one hundred is a far safer 
number. In four years can the mythical “average 
man” come to know well even one hundred class- 
mates? I spent my four years in a New Eng- 
land college. My class entered one hundred and 
ten and was graduated ninety-two. And now, 
after the lapse ofa quarter of a century, I see 
that I did not then know well over fifty of those 
men. After my graduation it was my fortune to 
be associated successively with two of my class- 
mates with whom in college I had never passed 
ten words of conversation upon any day. Yet I 
was a class officer, and they were by no means 
“hermits.” 

In several quarters there is now a disposition 
to fix arbitrarily upon a certain number, ‘usually 
five hundred, as the total attendance in a college 


and to hold all other applicants upon a waiting or 
eligible list. Such a course would certainly pro- 
duce heart burnings. The college that sets out 
to do this would conduct an experiment upon 
which the eyes of the world of culture would be 
turned anxiously and fearsomely. 

It is not a question of endowments. The col- 
lege that has too many successful candidates for 
admission, as judged by this standard, is not 
likely to be suffering for want of buildings, pro- 
fessors, and invested funds. It is a question also 
of democracy. If there be in truth a best size for 


-a college, a true college norm, then the welfare 


of mankind commands that this size be frankly 
recognized. To this every true democrat would 
agree. 

But it does seem that there is another answer 
to this question. This answer takes two forms: 
one for the univérsities with college departments, 
the other for the colleges proper. 

When the university with the great body of 
collegiate students comes to see and to feel that 
this body has become a formless bulk, why should 
it not create as organs within that bulk several 
colleges? To be specific, why should not the 
University of Chicago contain with it not one col- 
legiate department, but several colleges suitably 
and separately housed and having names of honor 
and of distinction? Such has been the historic 
course of Oxford and of Cambridge, which all 
Englishmen approve and none regret. What 
noble memories cling to the mames of Balliol 
College, Christ College, Emmanuel College,. and 
a score of others within those universities! 

It is more natural to love a small college than 
a great’ university, as all of us know who af- 
ter college days have studied at home and abroad 
in universities. 

If such be the.course of a finer organization, 
more true to human sentiment, in the case of the 
collegiate departments of the university, might 
not the course of the college that is a college 
only be similar? The day of the founding of 
new colleges is nearly past. Perhaps, here and 
there, a, new college will rise; but such an event 
will be infrequent, Church denominations, the 
state governments, and rich philanthropists will 
prefer to strengthen existing institutions rather 
than to establish new ones. But in so strength- 
ening these -existing institutions should not a 
new method be adopted? It would appear that 
we might well look to the world of living crea- 
tures rather than to machines for our model. 

To be specific, when my own Alma Mater, Am- 
herst, comes seriously to believe that she has too 
many students for one organization, why should 
she not divide within the college into two sub- 
colleges? If it be true that 700 students are too 
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many for one fabulty to khow ind for the stu- 
dents within a class to know one another, surely 
350 would make an ideal number. 

Beyorid doubt, it would be difficult to find the 
right. term for such a sub-college; perhaps hall 
would serve. I am using Amherst solely for il- 
lustrationy ‘The Same growth beyond the norm 
to-day affects’ many other colleges. Amherst 
has had two great presidents, Hitchcock and 
Seelye, whose names, attached to the sub-col- 
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léeges, as Hitcheock Hall and Seelve Hall, would 
only add to the reverence and affection felt by 
graduates for such an Alma Mater. Once let 
the principle be recognized, and thesé colleges 
proper may grow, century by century, into three, 
four, five halls, without ever becoming unwieldy 
to manage and uncomfortable to ‘live in, 

Here we of America may well-learn a lesson 


from our ancestors and contemporaries in Eng- 
land, 


ate 
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Believe in the better side of 


saves people.— Ian Maclaren. 
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men. It is optimism that really 





RURAL SCOUTS 
E. C. BISHOP 
Scout Commissioner for Iowa, Ames, Iowa 

The Boy Scout work and organization, as 
originally planned for boys in the larger cities, 
has done a wonderful work. It was natural for 
the larger cities to become first interested in the 
work, because of the, apparently greater need 
there for providing boys with some organized 
leadership which would extend their out-of-door 
activities, broaden their interests, and lead to 
character building of the best type. 

The larger cities have been able to respond 
first, largely because of the leadership and finan- 
cial support which they were able to provide. 
But the success of the work in the larger cities 
has led to a demand for Boy Scout organiza- 
tion in the smaller towns and rural communities. 
Scoutcraft has developed like magic in com- 
munities where leadership and other necessary 
requirements provided for in the governing 
regulations are most easily secured. 

But now the call comes equally strong from 
rural communities, including the towns of small 
and medium size. In many towns of even con- 
siderable size boys are asking for a chance 
to qualify as Scouts; but the leadership is not 
there; or is not trained; or is not sufficiently 
aroused to organize patrols and carry out the 
work in the successful way in which it has been 
done where leadership and local conditions are 
more favorable. 

The attention of educators all over the coun- 
try has been called to Scoutcraft as a method of 
solving one of the most difficult of school prob- 
lems,—that of providing for the natural wants 


and needs of the boy in the adolescent age. 
Scoutcraft is educational in principle and in 
practice. The official Hand Book for Boys of 


the Boy Scouts of America is one of the best 
books on pedagogy that has ever been printed. 

Where Boy Scout organizations have in- 
cluded boys enrolled in the public schools, 
teachers have learned that the Boy Scouts be- 
come the champions of best things in school 
discipline and in scholarship,—that the effect of 
the example set by the Boy Scout is a whole- 
some one for the entire school. 


+ 


Where teachers have made a 
Scout principles and practice, it has had a re- 
markable effect on the adaptation in methods of 
education of the youth. Scoutcraft has resulted 
in the recognition of some new values in educa- 
tion. 

The effect on boys has been equally noticeable. 
Boys find through their scout work a new inter- 
est in their school work; a new relation of them- 
selves to the routine work of the school. 

Scoutcraft does for the school interests of the 
boy some of the good things which are aimed at 
in football, basket ball, the literary society and 
the debating club. It does more, and it goes 
further. It establishes a closer relationship with 
the boy’s interest and the great out-of-doors; 
with his personal interests and his home and 
school. It provides for growth in individual effi- 
ciency, and in addition thereto the development 
which comes from the comradeship of group 
activities. 

Football and basket ball select the physically 
strong and mentally alert and set them be- 
fore the others as heroes to be admired from the 
grandstand by those who need, more than the 
performers, the exercise and stimulation which 
comes from well regulated physical training. 

Scoutcraft chooses every boy who has natural 
endowments and natural ambitions and gives to 
him the work, the recreation, and the leadership 
which makes him stronger and more efficient m 
the attributes that contribute to physical 
strength, keenness of intellect, breadth of vision, 
and depth of character. 

Some mistakes have been made in a few places 
by those who were not fully acquainted with the 
principles of Scoutcraft. But it is remark- 
able that so few mistakes have been made in a 
movement which has become so popular and 
which has grown so rapidly. The mistakes have 
been in the application, and not in the princi- 
ples of Scoutcraft. 

I am from the prairies of the Central West, 
where Scoutcraft in all its best ‘attributes — will 
find thousands and thousands of recruits when 
we can provide for its extension to the boy who 
is unable to join himself, in the beginning, to a 
regularly organized patrol. 


study of Boy 
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This lack of men to act as Scoutmasters and 
the inconveniences of distances apart of the 
homes of the boys prevent the organization of 
regular patrols in many of the smaller towns and 
rural communities. But these difficulties can be 
overcome in the same manner as that followed 
in the work with boys’ agricultural clubs in lowa 
and many other states. 

In these organizations, where there is local 
leadership and a sufficient number of boys living 
close enough together to form a club which holds 
regular meetings, this is done. But thousands 
of boys enroll every year as isolated individual 
members of county and state clubs. Each mem- 
ber receives printed instructions for each step of 
the work. He works away by himself and re- 
ceives proper recognition for what he accom- 
plishes. County and state general meetings help 
him to get the spirit of the work, to keep in 
touch with the plans, and to receive instructions 
in some of the more difficult phases of the work. 
This individual work has resulted in the develop- 
ment of leaders who stand for and practice the 
best things in up-to-date agriculture. The social 
feature becomes evident when the respective 
communities find in the boy club members lead- 
ers in community betterment. This plan can be 
applied with even better effect in the Boy Scout 
work. 

I am suggesting a scheme which we would like 
to put into operation in Iowa for meeting the 
needs of the smaller towns and rural communi- 
ties. I am calling this the Lone Scout pro- 
vision. It enables boys in places without local 
regular Boy Scout organizations to utilize 
Scoutcraft training for the development of indi- 
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vidual efficiency and to enjoy, so much as possi- 
ble, Boy Scout privileges which may be extended 
through the most convenient available Boy Scout 
organization. ‘Any boy between twelve and 
eighteen may pass the Lone Scout Tenderfoot 
requirements under the direction of the state 
Scout commissioner, and then he may proceed to 
qualify as second- and first-class Lone Scout. 
At any time when he has the opportunity he may 
join the regular Boy Scout patrol and receive 
credit for his attainments as a Lone Scout. At 
various times and places the state Scout com- 
missioner will organize rallies for Lone Scouts. 
Teachers and other persons who are interested 
in boys’ work, but who cannot qualify as Scout 
masters, can be very helpful in encouraging the 
work through provisions for these Lone Scouts. 
The schools, through county superintendents 
and teachers, already have the machinery of 
organization, which is made more serviceable for 
its designed purpose when utilized in such home 
and community betterment work as that repre- 
sented by the Boy Scout movement. 

Much of scoutcraft has been recognized as 
good school work. Teachers are already giving 
instruction in first aid, knot tying, nature study, 
and other phases of scout work. While this is 
given as general work for the school, the Lone 
Scout, because of his greater interest, will apply 
himself better to it, and will put it into practice 
until he becomes more proficient than those who 
see it as a part of their school work only. 

Scoutcraft stands for the development of indi- 
vidual efficiency. Every Lone Scout will be- 
come a helpful example for associates and a 
ready assistant where needed. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA 


RIVERSIDE. 


Riverside is well described by the citizens as 
“a place of beauty and a joy forever.” The city 
is the one place in all California that was laid 
out by New England enthusiasts as a place of 
homes in orange groves. It probably leads the 
world in the variety, quality, and quantity of 
oranges shipped and it retains its early distinc- 
tion of being distinctly New England in its ideals. 
It is claimed, apparently with justice, that a 
larger percentage of the citizens are descended 
from New England ancestors than in any Massa- 
chusetts city. 

Superintendent A. M. Wheelock is leading the 
city in a wholesome educational conservatism. 
This was the first city of its size to build a high 
School house costing $125,000, and is the only 
city on the coast to have the high school students 
Segregated. It has a distinct girls’ high school 
and a boys’ high school, but it does not disturb 
Superintendent Wheelock or the citizens to be in 


a class by themselves. Riverside has boasted of 
this distinction in many phases of industrial, 
municipal, and educational life from the first. 


VENICE. 

Among the wonders of this land of surprises 
Venice stands out pre-eminent. The belief of 
its friends is that it is to be the greatest seashore 
resort, not alone of the Pacific coast or of 
America, but of the world. 

Why smile? It surely does seem pretentious, 
but if it can make the percentage of gajn in the 
next seven years that it has in the last seven, it 
will by that time have achieved its ambition. 
Seven years ago it was a pierless beach, a house- 
less bank of sand, To-day it has a $100,000 
breakwater, a peerless pier, a Venetian canal dis- 
trict with cottages as thick as at Marthas Vine- 
yard’s Cottage City, an exquisite residential dis- 
trict of shore homes for all-the-year life, a mile 
of broad concrete beach walk that makes Atlan- 
tic City’s board walk look like a rummage sale, 
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5,000 permanent residents and transients that on 
some days rival Coney Island or Revere Beach. 

Seven years ago nobody and nothing; to-day 
everything good that is to be had at Atlantic City 
or Put-in-Bay, and, withal, a high school with 
100 students,—a year hence it will be 300. 

Superintendent Cree T. Work chose well when 
he decided to identify himself with this fairylike 
community when it established its high school in 
an old bathhouse. In five years the record will 
challenge national admiration. 

Literally millions have been expended by Ab- 
bott Kinney in making Venice what it is, and it 
is to be worth millions where it is now worth 
thousands before many New Years have been 
celebrated here. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRY 


LEONARD P. 





AYRES 


This new attitude of educators towards educa- 
tion means that we have ceased exalting the ma- 
chinery and have commenced to examine the 
product. We have awakened to a startled 
realization that in education, as in other forms of 
organized activity, applied science may avail to 
better even those processes that have rested se- 
cure in the sanction of generations of acceptance. 

The transformation now taking place in educa- 
tion means that it is our privilege to be part of a 
movement that is working changes comparable 
to those that are now remaking almost every 
form of industrial activity. The trade of brick- 
laying, practiced by millions of intelligent 
artisans, has remained almost unaltered since the 
days of primitive man. But scientific manage- 
ment steps in and asks, Why lower a hundred 
pounds of human flesh to pick up each two-pound 
brick? Why toss the brick four tintes to find its 
best face? Why tap it three times to get its 
proper level? Why stand in a position that re- 
quires half a dozen movements when one will 
suffice? And science makes answer: Build a 
platform for the bricks adjusted to the height of 
the work; lay the bricks on the platform with the 
best face out; mix the mortar so that one tap will 
suffice; and take such a position that five move- 
ments accomplish the same results that formerly 
required eighteen. The result is that each work- 
man lays each hour as many bricks as he formerly 
laid in three hours. 

The ideals and processes of the application of 
the scientific method to education are in salient 
respects similar to those that are reshaping the 
processes of industry. In education, as in indus- 
try, the scientific idea is at base analytic scrutiny, 
exact measuring, careful recording, and judg- 
ment on the basis of observed fact. Swiftly, si- 
lently, and almost without warning, the scientific 
methods have invaded the educational camp and 
have begun to demolish the hosts of theory, 
legend, superstition, and tradition. 

The time has already passed for us to query 
whether or not we shall endorse and adopt the 
new criteria of exact measurement and judgment 
by results. The new method is upon us, and the 
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question at issue is no longer “Shall we adopt it?” 
but, rather, “How shall we utilize it?’—Harvard 


Address. 
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SCHOOL 120, OLIVE JONES, PRINCIPAL 


We have often referred to the noble work ac- 
complished by Olive Jones in School 120, New 
York city. 

Such has been her success that five similar 
schools are opened this season. 

: The Boston Transcript summarizes her work 
in an interesting manner:— 

Insubordination and truancy are the chief 
offences for which boys have been entered here. 
665 for the former cause and 601 for the latter. 
Theft has brought 313 boys to the probationary 
school, and immorality, ninety-six. Violation of 
the child labor law was responsible for 329 more 
coming. 

Most of the boys who are committed to Public 
School 120 are not merely naughty. Miss Jones 
classes only 176 as such. About 528 are tem- 
peramentally difficult and 452 are characterized 
by criminal tendencies, usually petty theft. Few 
are mentally deficient, yet few are normal, the 
vast majority, 638, being dull and below grade. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the boys committed have 
been finally cured of their vicious or dangerous 
habits. Many have been returned to the regular 
classes and are doing well. Miss Jones believes 
that the unemployed boy between fourteen and 
eighteen is the hardest evil among the boys in 
the streets of New York to offset. 

Boys are admitted to the day probation school 
in these ways:— 

1. By letter from the principal of the previous 
school. In this letter are stated the facts of the 
boy’s career, offences committed, personal char- 
acteristics,,etci, and efforts made to reform him 
before ‘sending him to 120. 

2. By personal interview between the prin- 
cipal of the previous school and the principal of 
Public School 120, during which the same points 
are told and noted down. Frequently the parent 
is present at this interview and important facts 
affecting the child’s nature and habits are dis- 
covered. 

3. By recommendations of district superin- 
tendents, sometimes made by letter, sometimes 
by message brought by an attendance officer. 
sometimes by personal interview between the 
principal of 120 and a parent sent by the district 
superintendent. 

4. By request of parents, police officer, judges 
of the children’s court, or other persons who are 
interested in child reform and are acquainted with 
the work of 120. When such requests are made 
the admission of the boy is always preceded by 
an interview or by correspondence with the 
principal of the previous school. The majority 
of the children admitted on such requests, how- 
ever, have been non-attendants. 

In this informal method of admission lies one 
of the strongest influences for the success and 
value of the school. The delinquent boy is sent 
at once, when necessity arises, with no demoraliz- 
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ing loss of time in the preparation and passage 
of reports and formal requests. The very fact 
that the punishment follows the offence so 
promptly, often within one hour of the time its 
need and justice are known and recognized by 
the offender himself, is one great factor in its 
efficacy as reform. 

The special course of study provided is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the needs of the boys in the 
school who are dull, backward, and rebellious 
against study. It follows the regular grade 
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requirements in mathematics and English and in- 
cludes but the essentials in history, geography. 
and other subjects. It gives careful, sympathetic 
physical training to the individual boy to correct 
faults which would otherwise result in need of 
medical care or which cause, as well as indicate, 
moral degeneracy. It also makes it possible for 
every boy to have practice in a class where are 
taught forms of manual work with industrial 
aims in view—work in wood, leather, iron, cane, 
reed, cord, and the like. , 





There ought to be no such thing in a modern school as non-promotion. Pupils 
hanging on around the edges of their classes should be detached and given care 
in special study classes.—Assistant Superintendent 4. L. Hamilton, Pasadena, Cal. 
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PRIMARY GRADES—ENGLISH 


A. E. 


WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Observation in Schools of Newton, Mass. 


I had the pleasure on two occasions in May of 
studying with Miss Catherine T. Bryce, assist- 
ant superintendent, some remarkable results of 
the teaching of English in the lower grades of 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

The secret of the achievements in English is 
largely the fact that the children first appreciate 
English that apppeals to them, then master it orally, 
and, finally, with a keen relish do something of 
themselves, stand on their own feet, create some- 
thing out of their own head. It is much to create 
something with the hand, but it is a different ex- 
perience to create it out of the head. 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. 


Among the first things in a child’s school life 
are the Mother Goose Rhymes. 
From these they learn to, read, 
From these they learn to spell, 
From these they learn to write. 
By the third grade they write many original 
Mother Goose rhymes, of which we give several. 
Kickory, kickory, kee, 
The cat climbed up the tree, 
The tree bent low, 
The cat said “oh!” 
Kickory, kickory, kee. 
—Bessie Steverman. 
Heigh, diekle, diekle, 
The dog and the pickle; 
The pig jumped over the star. 
The little cat laughed to see such fun, 
But the plate ran into the jar. 
—Ruth Burns. 
Old Father Hore 
Went to the store, 
To get the hens some grain, 
The streets were blocked, 
The store was locked, 
And so the poor hens had nain. 


—Alexander Murray. 


Snow, snow go away, 
Come again some other day, 
Little Tony wants to play. 
—Antonio Defellippo. 
Butcher, butcher, carve some meat, 
Poor little cat wants something to eat; 
“Yes! yes!” the butcher replied, 
“IT have some already fried.” 
—Thomas Burke. 
Hush, hush, 
The cats do rush, 
Their mothers are going to town, 
Some for green peas, 
Some for fine cheese, 
And some for pies of brown. 
—Marianina Arduino. 
Hickery, hickery, hare! 
The mouse jumped on the chair, 
The cat caught him there 
Right in the air! 
Hickery, hickery, hare! 
—Francis Green. 
Old Father Hoset 
; Went to the closet 
To get his poor pig some swill; 
When he got there, 
The bucket was bare, 
And so the poor pig got ill. 
—Marianina Arduino. 
James and John 
Ran up the street, 
To get a can of cream; 
James fell over 
Into the clover 
And John began to scream. 
—George Foley. 
John Lake 
Could eat no cake, 
His wife could eat no filling, 
And so between 
The two, you see 
They saved up many a shilling. 
—Lawrence Driscolk. 












































REPETITIVE LESSONS. 

Much early use is made of the child’s interest 
in repetitive stories in rhyme. The world has 
been using “This Little Pig went to Market” 
from time immemorial, but we have been content 
with one, but now the little people have many of 
them, and they learn to read, to spell and to write 
with surprising ease by their use. 

Here are a few of the many which the teachers 
of Newton have for the first grade children in 
their first school days:— 

Five Little Cows. 
little cow eats grass. 
little cow eats hay. 
little cow drinks water. 
little cow runs away. 
little cow does nothing but just lie down all day. 


This 

This 

This 

This 

This 
Five Little Squirrels. 

This little squirrel runs to me. 

This little squirrel hides in a tree. 

This little squirrel looks big and tall. 

This little squirrel looks very small. 

This little squirrel eats the most nuts of all 


Five little rabbits sat under a tree. 

One little rabbit said “What do I see?” 

One little rabbit said “I smell a gun.” 

One little rabbit said “Let us all run.” 

One little rabbit said “I am not afraid.” 

‘One little rabbit said “Let us hide in the shade.” 

Bang! went the gun and they ran every one. 
FABLES. 

One of the features of early work in English 
is the use of fables. 

Give the little people a short fable, that they 
can understand and enjoy. 

Have them repeat it till they all know it. 

Have them spell it orally, that is, as they repeat 
it have them spell the new words and the impor- 
tant and difficult words. 

Have them copy it two or more times. 

Write it without having it before them. 

The Oak and the Reed. 

An oak that had been rooted up by the winds was 
floating on the river. 

On the bank of the river grew a reed. 


“Why are you still growing?” said the oak. “I am 
tall and strong. You are little and weak.” 
“I bent with the wind,” said the reed. “You fought 
against it.” 
The Eagle and ,the Arrow. 
A man once shot an eagle. The poor bird turned 


his head and looked at the arrow. 
some of his own feathers. 

“To think that I have helped make the arrow that will 
kill me,” cried the bird. 

Other Fables. 

The Crow and the Pitcher. 
‘The Fox in the Well. 
The Frog and the Ox. 
The Fox and the Crow. 
The Fox and the Grapes. 
The Dog and the Piece of Meat 
The Cat and the Birds. 
The Fox and the Crane. 
The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
The Flies and the Pot of Honey. 
The Fox and the Lion. 
The Hen and the Cat. 
The Donkey and the Grasshoppers. 
The Crab and His Mother. 
The Hare and the Hound. 


It was winged with 
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The Monkey and the Camel. 
The Rushhight. 

The Dog and His Master. 

The Wolf and the Sheep. 
The Mischievous Dog. 

The Dog in the Manger. 

The Fir Tree and the Bramble. 
The Thirsty Pigeon. 


ORIGINAL FABLES MADE BY THE CHILDREN. 
(Suggested by the Fable of Sour Grapes.) 

One boy said: Minnie saw a lovely rose high 
on a bush. She thought much about it. She did 
wish she could get it. She jumped for it, and tried 
to see a way to climb for it, but when she could 
find no way to get it she turned away and said: 
“Oh, I don’t like that kind of a rose.” 

As early as the third grade children will write 
fine fables. Divide the class for assignments. 
The lowest. third will not write fables, but will 
listen to classic fables, will spell them and copy 
them. 

The next division will do all this and talk about 
the lessonvof the’ fable’ but will try original fables. 
The bright pupils will easily write fables. 


ORIGINAL FABLE. 
(Suggested by “The Stag and His Antlers.”) 

“The Woman and Her Hobble Skirt’’ was the 
original fable of a boy, not usually brilliant, in 
fifth grade. 

“One day a lady was getting ready to go to Bos- 
ton. She looked at herself in her mirror and said: 
‘My hat is most becoming, my furs are soft and 
rich, but, oh, this hobble-skirt is the very joy of 
my life.’ 

“As she was crossing Boylston street, a great 
automobile came charging toward her. She tried 
to run but she could not. Her hobble-skirt was 
too tight. So she was run over by the monster. 

“As she lay there dying, she gasped: ‘Alas! 
that of which I was most proud, is that which 
causes my death.’” 


MYTHS. 

Much use is made of myths. 

Here, as in “Mother Goose rhymes and fables,” 
the teacher gives the.classic myths. They retell 
them. They write them. Then they’ make origi- 
nal myths. 

HALLOWE’EN STORY. 


The best original myth I heard was by a boyon 
“A Pumpkin.” I regret that I did not take it word 
for word. In substance it was this:— 

The Pumpkin originally grew on trees. 

It was the largest fruit that grew. 

It hung down from the branches, 

One day a man walking by was hit by a big 
pumpkin and the man in his wrath told it that tt 
must lie on the ground and it has been a vine ever 
since. 

The pumpkin was, not content with its fate, 
and one day it appealed to a small boy to make a 
man of it, and the boy made eyes, and nose and 
mouth, and put a light in it and wore it on his 
head and frightened the man who had made it 
creep on the ground. 

Ever since then, once a year, the pumpkins and 
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the boys celebrate the fun they had with the man 
and the night is called “Hallowe’en.” 


FIRST GRADE GAMES. 


For variety, interest and naturalness the follow- 
ing games are played in the first grade :— 

The train is now ready. Drop the handkerchief. Did 
you ever sce a lassie? This is the way we wash the clothes. 
Five little chickadees. This is the way a laddie should 
bow. The King of France. Soldier boy. Take one 
child away: Who has gone? The knights: “Here 
comes a knight a-riding.” Little Miss Muffet. Race 
with bean bags. 

FIRST GRADE SONGS. 


Much is made of songs for the education as 


well as for the interest of the children. The fol- 
lowing songs are sung in the first grade:— 
Father, We Thank Thee. God Sends His Bright 
Spring Sun. Come, Little Leaves. Where Do All 
the Daisies Go? Hickory, Dickory Dock. Humpty 
Dumpty. Little Jack Horner. Jack and Jill. Twinkle, 


Twinkle, Little Star. Baby’s Boat’s a Silver 
Little Jack Frost. Over the River 
Wood. Chilly Little Chickadees. 


Moon. 
and Through the 
Once a Little Baby 


Lay.. Shine Out, O Blessed Star. Santa Claus Will 
Come To-night. Thumbkin says, “I’ll Dance!” 
Sleighing Song, Gaynor. St. Valentine’s Day. Stev- 
enson’s “Wind Song.” Robin Red Breast. The Black- 
smith. Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee. The Little 


Plant—Finger Play. Baa-Baa, Black Sheep. 


PROVERBS. 

The purpose is to have all children within the 
years that they must stay in school know practi- 
cally everything used in oratory and literature by 
way of illustration or the emphasis of truth. 

No college graduate in the recent past was 
likely to have had such familiarity with the litera- 
ture in use in speech, essay and poetry as do the 
boys and girls who complete the elementary 


school course or even those who get no further 
than the sixth grade. 


The fourth and fifth 
proverbs. 


The children learn how proverbs came to be 
written, and why the authorship of classic prov- 
erbs is never known. 

The children originate stories, and make prov- 
erbs from them. 

The children gather proverbs, from various 
sources and write them, memorize many of them, 
and always comment on the lesson. 

Often they have to originate the story out of 
which the proverb might have come. 

SELECTED PROVERBS. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot—German. 

A word before is worth two after. 

Better little talent and much purpose, 
much talent and little purpose. 

He who goes with wolves learns to howl.— 
Spanish. 

He that hath learned how to obey will know 
how to command.—Solon. 

Fire, water, and money are good servants but 
bad masters. 

Though you seat the frog on a golden stool, 

He will soon jump back into the pool.—Dutch. 

Sail while the winds blow; 

Wind and tide won’t wait, you know. 

The gods cannot help a man who loses oppor- 
tunities.—Chinese. 


grades magnify the 


than 
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The wise man makes tools of whatever comes 
to hand. 


Working without a plan is sailing without a 
compass. 

Better an empty purse than an empty head.— 
German. 

Better an ounce of example than a pound of 
advice. 

None preaches better than the ant and she says 
nothing.—Franklin. 

What one does not need is dear at a penny.— 
Plutarch. 

Pride leaves home on horseback but returns 
on foot.—German. 

Don’t try to fly like an eagle with the wings of 
a wren. 

A little too late, 

Much too late.-—German. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to 
rain. 

“One of these days” is none of these days. 

Better have men ask why you have no statue to 
your memory than why you have.—Cato. 

A blow with a word sinks deeper than a blow 


' with a sword. 


Nothing is lost on a journey by stopping to 
feed your horse.—Spanish. 

Be true to your word, your work, and your 
friend.—John Boyle O’Reilly. 

Truth will rise above falsehood as oil above 
water.—-Cervantes, 

Great virtues do not excuse small vices. 

By perseverance the mouse ate the cable 
in two.—Franklin. 

Step by step one gets to Rome.—ltalian. 

Through difficulties to‘ the stars—-Motto of 
Kansas. 

Words pass away but actions remain.—Napo- 
leon. 

Promise may get friends, but ’tis performance 
that keeps them. 

When a thing is lost its worth is known.—Ger- 
man. 

No use crossing the stream ’till you get to it.— 
Lincoln. 

He that is courteous at all will be courteous 
to all. 

It is as easy to be a lead horse as a wheel horse. 

’Tis not what we have but what we enjoy that 
makes us happy. 


Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.— 
Shakespeare. 
Drive not the second nail till the first be 


clinched. 
A fine cage won't feed the bird. 


When there is room in the heart there is room 
in the house.—Moore. 


Welcome is the best dish on the table. 

He who enjoys many things finishes few.— 
Italian. 

One cannot drink and whistle at the same time. 
—Italian. 

Every time a sheep nibbles he misses a bite. 

Thrice is he armed that hath 
—Shakespeare. 

He hears but half who hears but one side only. 


He that would eat the kernel must crack the 
nut. 


his quarrel just. 
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God gives every bird its food, but does not 
throw it into the nest.—J. G. Holland. 

No wind can do him good’ who steers for no 
port. 

Little leaks sink great ships. 

A little stone may upset a large cart.—Italian. 

He who trusts to borrowed plows will have his 
land lie fallow. 

The good seaman is known in bad weather. 

Defeat is a tonic to a brave man. 

The nickel plating gives no power to the 
engine. 

If each would sweep before his own door, we 
should have a clean street. 

It is not enough to run; one must start in time. 
—French. 

A bold attempt is half success.—Danish. 

A brave man trembles before the bugle blows; 
a coward, afterward. 

Looking a difficulty squarely in the face will 
often kill it. 

Some people are always grumbling because 
roses have thorns, 

I am thankful that thorns have roses.—Karr. 

Enjoy your little while the fool is seeking more. 
—Spanish. 

He that hunts two hares at once will catch 
neither. 

Better one “Take this” than two 
you.” —Portuguese. 

It is better to be sure than sorry. 

Destroy the lion while he is but a whelp. 

He who will not look before, must look behind. 
— Gaelic. 

A bell does not ring of itself—Plautus. 

He who killeth a lion when absent, feareth a 
mouse when present. 

When about to put your thoughts in ink, 

‘Twill do no harm to stop and think. 


“TI will give 


WRITING VERSE. 


Rhyme is the child’s first taste of literature. He 
repeats jingles, he copies them, and from the third 
grade he writes rhymes. 

It is not the aim to produce writers of verse, but 
the children discriminate in literature and read 
better writing in the daily papers and everywhere. 

All these samples were selected from  hun- 
dreds of papers written by the children. I did not 
aim so much to find the best writing, but, usually, 
that which came out of the child’s own life at 
home, or school, or play. 


RHYMES FOR EACH MONTH. 


By Arthur Meneley, Grade 5 B, Mason School. 
(We select September and October.) 


SEPTEMBER. 


I shall always remember 

The days of September, 

When the weather grows cool 
And the children start to school. 


OCTOBER. 


Next comes October 

When we feel rather sober, 
The reports are given out, 
And the parents come about. 
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SPRING. 
By Joseph P. McGovern. 

By a boy in Third Grade, over age, who pro- 
tested that it was absurd to ask him to write a 
verse, and when he found that he must try he 
rebelled, but one day he brought his teacher this, 
He began at once to be interested in the way 
things were written. It was the beginning of new 
interests for him. 

The spring-time is near, 

With its merriment and cheer. 
We'll be happy, one and all, 
When the boys can play baseball. 


SPRING-TIME. 

By Seward Luitwieler, a Third Grade Girl. 
When the snows have gone away, 
Pussy willows come to play, 

Then the violets sweet, appear, 
So we know that Spring is here. 


A WISH. 

By Geraldine Dovle. 
Often when my number work 
Is so hard to understand, 

I wish I had a fairy wand 
That they use in Fairyland. 


STORY OF COLUMBUS IN RHYME. 
By Beatrice Barker, a Fourth Grade Girl. 
(We take space for the concluding stanza only.) 
So he sailed out to the west, 
And this the new land found, 
And this is the way he made the test 
To prove that the earth is round. 


THE BASEBALL GAME. 
By William Melia, a Fourth Grade Boy. 


(He had no interest in verses until he tried it on 
baseball.) 
When I grow up to be a man 
As big as “Speaker” at the bat, 
One, two, three strikes and you are out, 
But they won’t strike me out like that. 


I will bat the bafl to right, 
And I'll fly around the base, 

I’]] make a clean home run, 
With the ball on the race. 


IN SCHOOL. 
Original Poem by Nina Moore, a Fourth Grade Girl 


There sat by the window in school one day, 
Two little girls, but not in play, 

Their faces were flushed, their hearts beat fast, 
As they said their tables to the last. 

“Six times four is twenty-one,” said they; 
The teacher answered, “Now, don’t you play, 

You must get those tables to the last, 
Or I will keep you till half-past.” 


THANKSGIVING. 
By Winthrop Whitaker, a Fifth Grade Boy. 
(We use the last two stanzas only.) 
When the harvesting was all done, 
The Pilgrims prepared a great feast, 
The Indians came with many gifts, 
Like the wise men from the East. 


The Pilgrims started Thanksgiving, 
And we've kept it to this day, 

We have Thanksgiving dinners, 
And our thanks to God we pay. 
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THE. KING OF THE WINTER. 
By Ralph M. Washburn, Claflin School. 
A Fifth Grade Boy. 
Oh, King of the Winter! 
Oh, King of the Winter! 
‘ With your snowy white hair and your icicle beard, 
You sit on an iceberg so tall and so high, 
That your head almost touches the top of the sky. 


Oh, Kinz of the Winter! 

Great King of the Winter! 

On the ice tower that stands so high, 

You look up at the clouds and give them a command, 
And the snow flutters down from the sky. 

Oh, Kinz of the Winter! 

Good King of the Winter! 

You have pleased the children to-day, 

For they have been longing and waiting for saow, 
And now you have sent it their way. 


—_——s 
> °-e 


STAR VACATION FOR 1912 





Miss Della L. Anthes, a teacher -at Sutton, 
Neb., has had a wholly unique vacation. — In 
company with her brother, a little older, she 


walked from Sutton, in ‘east central Nebraska, 
to San Francisco, 1,678 miles by the speedometer, 
starting May 27, resting’ every Sunday, and ar- 
riving at San Francisco on July 20, walking an 
average of thirty miles a day. 





This is supposed to be the,first. time. that .a 
woman has walked 1,678 miles or, any. distance 
approaching that on one _trip. 

There were hardships, weariness, sorenéss, 
lameness, and loss of weight at first, but it was 
the greatest possible sport before ‘the eight 
weeks were over. 

She wrote the trip for the Omaha World- 
Herald for every Sunday. ‘issue, and ‘the arti 
cles were used in other papers: | Rumor has it 
that she had the vacation for; herself, and brother, 
feturning by train de luxe, and had more than 
One year’s salary as a teacher left over. 
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OF IMPROVING SPELLING BY ELIMINATION 
JAMES H. HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, lowa 

Is there not a fallacy underlying the view that 
children should be taught to. spell only those 
words which they use? There is a tendency, as 
we. all know, to reduce the number of words re- 
quired for spelling; to make the spelling book 
smaller; to require that not more than 1,000 or 
2,000 words should bé considered as the spelling 
material ; and to base the selection of these words 
upon the theory of every-day use, or what the 
average person requires in his ordinary experi- 
ence. 

While I have no disposition to argue for the 
spelling of a great body of words which are ad- 
mittedly rare or obsolete, and which in most 
cases seldont, and in many cases never, come 
into the experience of the great mass of readers, 
yet I cannot but feel that any restricted list 
based exclusively on the theory of use by the 
average person will prove a failure as a method 
of improving the work in spelling in our _public 
schools. 

In the first place, the standard is a low one. It 
‘cts no high plane of accomplishment which , the 
pupil is to attain, but rather takes the low plane 
of average use, which may mean almost. any- 
thing that the teacher may choose. to assign or 
determine. We should be as suspicious con- 
cerning a low quantitative standard as a low 
qualitive one: 

In the. second place, it is practically impossible 
to determine what words any given child or set 
of children will be likely to use and spell. Many 
a child from a humble home, with its extremely 
limited vocabulary, develops the student’s tastes 
and the scholar’s aspirations. Who shall say 
what the limits of his vocabulary should be? 
Who shall set the bounds of his needs in spelling, 
or on what ground shall we justify the limitation 
of his spelling vocabulary to 1,000 or 2,000 
words, thus forcing him in later life to spend 
much unnecessary time and energy in looking up 
the spelling of words which should have become 
habituated to him in his school days? 

But some one may say that it is the average 
child that we are to make provision for, and not 
the exceptional. But who or where is the aver- 
age child? Who can lay hands on him and say 
this child will need only so many words, and 
that ehild only so many? The average child is 
latgel¥'a figment of the imagination, and in bas- 
ing.a ptogram,,of;educational procedure on the 
theary.of the average child; we are committing 
a most.serious and.inexcusable blunder. It is, or 
should ,be, one-of the functions of spelling to en- 
large the vocabulary of the child; and in re- 
Stricting him to the words. in common use we 
are grievously restricting his opportunities for 
intelecttal development. 

In’the third place, there is something to be 
said for the value of the surplus—in spelling as 
im all else. It ds’ not thé Man who knows just 
what he needs, to know, and no more, that gets 
very far in life; itis the) man that has a surplus; 
it 1s the man. that;is bigger than his job. It is the 
man who gets;beyond the strict limits of the 
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needs ‘and requirements of his daily task that gets 
promotion and advancement. It is not the 
teacher who knows just what is in her text-book 
(and nO more) who makes the best teacher, but 
the one who teaches out of a large abundance— 
out of 4 Surplus; and he or she teaches the neces- 
Sary topic or subject better just because of this 
surplus. The best preacher, the best speaker is 
he who has an abundant reserve—not he who has 
simply bare enough material to “squeak” 
through. What is true of the activities of life 
in general is true of spelling. It is he who can 
spell more words than he has actual need of that 
can best spell the words he does need. A rea- 
sonable increase in the number of words to be 
spelled tends to deepen the habit, to increase the 
skill, to enlarge the vocabulary, to economize 
time, and to make for power over words. 

This is not a reactionary plea for a return to 
the unrestricted and wonder-working lists in the 
old-time spelling books; it is not a plea for obso- 
lete words or for words that are inserted merely 
for their phonetic idiosyncrasies. It is not a 
plea for a course in spelling that shall cover all 
the words in Webster’s International. 

It is a protest, however, against the other ex- 
treme; against a too severe restriction of the 
child’s (and the future man’s) control over the 
written word. It is a protest against a standard 
of achievement based on the average need of the 
average person—a standard which is seventy- 
five per cent. imaginative both as to the need and 
the person. It is a protest against the notion 
that the fewer words you spell the better you 
can spell them—unless you reduce the minimum 
to such a low figure that it becomes ridiculous. 

If the child of to-day can’t spell the words of 
ordinary use, as is frequently charged, it isn’t be- 
cause he is spending time in learning to spell 
words less frequently used, but because he is 
careless and shiftless, or because there is not 
sufficien® time and attention given to the re- 
view and repetition of the so-called ordinary 
words. 

The remedy for the misspelling of the words of 
common, every-day use—assuming that some 
clever person knows just what they are—does 
not consist in keeping him in ignorance of words 
less commonly used. You can’t cure a boy of 
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spelling until with two lIl’s, by keeping him in 
ignorance of the spelling of invincible! In other 
words, you can’t cure incapacity by enlarging it! 

What is needed in the course in spelling is a 
continuous and gradual enlargement of the cir- 
cle of the child’s power to spell and use words 
correctly, without reference so much to whether 
we think the child is going to use the word (of 
which we can know little) as to whether he is 
going to spell and use it correctly in case he does 
need it. In connection with the continuous en- 
largement of the child’s vocabulary and his con- 
trol over its written as well as its oral symbols, 
there should be constant and systematic reviews 
of the more familiar words of the language. It 
is in this process of review and repetition that 
we find the remedy for our spelling difficulties, 
and not in the arbitrarv’and artificial restriction 
of the child’s vocabulary to 800 or 1,000 words! 

It may some day be just as important for the 
boy to be able to spell irresolute as it is to spell 
because, and we are not going to help him spell 
the latter by letting him also misspell the former. 
Teach him the use and the spelling of trresolute 
and invincible, and review and repeat because and 
until if it is necessary. 

The ideal spelling course does not go to the 
extreme of including long lists of obsolete, 
highly: technical words, nor the mere freaks and 
curiosities in “word-dom,” but it does and should 
include all words that belong to the vocabulary 
of the best educated people, to the standard 
literary magazines, books, and newspapers, and 
to the highest standards of commercial and in- 
dustrial expression. 

In fine, it should reflect the vocabulary of the 
best and highest standards of the day, not the 
average needs of the average person. 

The “golden mean” between the extreme of a 
list excessively and unjustifiably long and the 
other extreme of a list. artificially and hurtfully 
restricted is the desired goal. In _ breaking 
away from the former illogical extreme we seem 
to be in danger of rushing to the other even 
more illogical and disastrous extreme, Better 
to have a large vocabulary that you can’t always 
spell than a little one, beautifully spelled, that 
restricts your mental capacity to pinhead di- 
mensions ! 


10 00-10 — 


Possibility ' 


“To all mankind # open wide the gate 

To fame and wealtb, whicb straigbt before them lie ; 
Wo one need grieve o’er changeless destiny ; 

Rone sbould at duty’s summons besitate, 

But turn their steps where ricbest treasures wait ; 
To welcome wotk is true pbilosopby. 

For life bas notbing that Labor cannot buy— 

Wo bappiness that Work cannot create. 

4 call at every buman being’s door 

From cbhildbood's days to life’s maturer pears, 

And urge them from ¢catth’s groveling ways to soar 
To beigbts where sounds the sympbony of spheres: 
My name is Possibility. Once more, 


Bir WIUE CI MW) Oszalltiay s1932 Dia sara 1%” 
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DECLARATION AND RESOLUTIONS; Ni E.: A: 


The National Education Association has always had 
yital and vigorous “Declarations and Resolutions,” but 
those of this year are especially varied, free from tra- 
ditionalism and artificiality, The committee consisted 
of the following; James W. Crabtree, River Falls, Wis- 
consin; William McK. Vance, Columbus, Ohio; Flor- 
ence Holbrook, Chicago; Robert J. Fuller, North 
Attleboro, Mass.; William M. Davidson, Washington, 
D. C., and John W. Olsen, St. Paul. 

We select some of the most unusual, vital, sugges- 
tive:— 

The National Education Association authorizes the 
committee on teachers’ salaries and cost of living to 
take all necessary steps for bringing its findings effec- 
tively to the attention of the Congress and the President 
of the United States, and urges the committee to ren- 
der assistance in the movement for 
Commission on the Cost of Living. 

We reaffirm our belief in the public school house 
and. the school playground as social and recreation 
centres for the use of the school and the community 
under the control and direction of the school authori- 
ties. 

We heartily approve of the effort of normal schools 
and colleges to credit toward graduation, work done in 
Biblical history and Biblical literature, provided such 
work is done in compliance with the laws of the state, 
and provided all organizations are given the same op- 
portunity to offer such work. 

Resolved: That in view of the fact that children 
are often innocent victims of our present unequal and 
unjust laws, the National Education Association favors 
a uniform federal law on all questions of marriage and 
divorce based upon an amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The National Education Association urges the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, and the school authorities 
of the various cities and states, to join in a well- 
directed effort for increasing teachers’ salaries to the 
point where they will be commensurate with salaries in 
other professions, and in commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and to join in the movement for more ade- 
quate pension laws for teachers in all grades of work. 

We heartily endorse the comprehensive plan now be- 
‘ore Congress for increasing the facilities in state col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts, state normal 
schools and elementary schools for training in agri- 
culture, domestic economy, and other industrial work 
for the great mass of our people, through the public 
schools of the entire country. 

The National Education Association again records 
its interest in the cause of World Peace which it re- 
gards as one of the great educational movements of the 
age. The Association especially calls attention to the 
helpful material prepared by the American School 
Peace League, which is admirably adapted to the school 
program. The Association commends most highly the 
active interest taken by United States Commissioner 
Philander P. Claxton in disseminating information on 
the subject, especially in his publication of the Peace 
Day Bulletin. 

The National Education Association regards the 
present attempt to establish compulsory military train- 
ing in the schools of the country, not designed primar- 
ily for military training, as reactionary and inconsist- 
ent with American ideals and standards. 

We believe that the time has arrived when normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges should give adequate 
courses of instruction in sex hygiene, with ‘the view, 
ultimately, of the introduction of similar instruction imto 
the courses of study in the public schools. 


an International. 


The highest and best interests of education in all 
parts of the country, and the duther development ofall 
the agencies of education, both public and private, de- 
mand such support of the: National Bureau “of Bdwea- 
tion as to enable it to perform in a more vital and 
effective way the functions for which it was created. 
We approve the plans of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for bringing together ifthe Bureau groups of com- 
petent men and women to study carefully and thor- 
oughly the problems of rural education, city school ad- 
ministration, secondary education in public and. private 
high schools, vocational education, school sanitation 
and hygiene, and higher education, including the educa- 
tion and training of teachers, and the. work.of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 

We request and urge the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate for the use of the Bureau such 
sums of money as may be necéssary to make the 
library of the Bureau more generally useful, and to 
make of the Bureau a clearing house.for information 
on all subjects of common and public interest. 

Whereas: The great and grave responsibility of» the 
teachers of our country is the training of fhe youth to 
— the duties, rights, and privileges of citizenship, 
an 

Whereas: The ability adequately to accomplish this 
work demands.not only, the knowledge ofthe functions 
of citizenship, but ‘also the right to exercise them, be it 

Resolved, That the Association believes in and urges 
the granting of the right of suffrage to the women of 
the United States. 

Whereas: In spite of the fact that our schools have 
met well the social and economic problems which have 
confronted us to date, there has been an ever increas- 
ing demand by the public for greater practical pro- 
heiency on the part of our pupils of all ages and grades. 

Whereas: Such liberal education has, in a measure 
at least, failed, to meet this demand in the opinion of 
those who judge by results; and 

Whereas: Many of our formerly well-accepted 
principles, as well as our educational traditions, are 
undergoing constant and rapid revision, as a tesult of 
the more recent scientific investigation and philosophic 
readjustments, be it 

Resolved; That this Association places itself on 
record as favoring such changes in the courses of study 
‘n Our elementary and secondary schools, together with 
such changes in methods of instruction as shall make it 
possible to assist the pupil in the ready application of 
such knowledge as he may acquire to actual fife con- 
ditions. 

Whereas: Most of our American vocations are laden 
with “misfits,” due largely to lack of wisdom in the 
choice of a calling, 

Whereas: Because of engaging in such ill-adapted 
occupations there exists a lack of enjoyment in work, 
appreciation of work, and efficiency in work, resulting 
in economic waste to both the work and the 
and 

Whereas: Other agencies than the public schools have 
failed to deal with this problem, be it 

Resolved: That this Association earnestly urges upon 
the educational people of this country, as well as upon 
others who are engaged in social work, the necessity 
for definite progress along the line of vocational guid- 
ance for youth; and that such guidance be carried on 
under the direct control of a vocational adviser, or 
expert who shall be appointed by, and subject to, the 


worker, 








{Continued on page 263.) 
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ARIZONA’S NOBLE WORE 


Arizona is the first state, so far as we know, to 
eliminate one of the great weaknesses of the pub- 
lic school administration. 

Free text-books, as administered in all other 
states, have the fatal misfortune of carrying dis- 
eases from pupil to pupil. Arizona makes this 
impossible. Either the universally accepted 
science that germs carry disease is wholly false 
or free texts offer limitless opportunities for the 
transmission of - disease, 

The idea that germs in books can be eliminated 
by fumigation is wholly abandoned, so that there 
is no retreat from the danger of germ trans- 
mission except to defy all medical science. 

The legislators are ready to tackle other health 
problems, going so far as to sterilize criminals for 
the protection of the public, but Arizona is the 
first state, we think, with the moral courage and 
nobility of purpose to provide against contagion 
in free text-books. 

This provision should be blazoned on all Ari- 
zona literature: “When a pupil has completed the 
course of study covéring the subjects for which 
the said text-books are used, the said text-books 
shall become the property of said pupil.” 

Nothing but the rankest penuriousness pre- 
vents that provision from being in the law of 
every state that has free text-books. Sometime 
common sense will assert itself in other states, 
and Arizona will not have the exclusive honor of 
being broad enough, generous enough, sensible 
enough to have such a law. 


September 12, 1992 
i We prist herewith § the nara SgCHORS, ten and 


Never which have to do with this matter :— 

“All books purchased under the provisions of 
this Act shall be property of the State of Ari- 
zona; and when distributed, as herein provided, 
shall be deemed to be in the custody of the school 
trustees, and it shall be their duty to hold pupils 
using said books responsible for any damage to, 
loss of, or failure to return such books to said 
school trustees when so required; provided, how- 
ever, that whenever any pupil shall lose or de- 
stroy any book loaned him under the provisions 
of this Act, or, for any reason a pupil shall re- 
quire a second copy of any book of any series 
used in the common schools then such pupil shall 
be required ‘to purchase such book at his own 
expense; provided, further, that. when a pupil to 
whom text-books have been loaned has ~com- 
pleted the course of study covering the subjects 
for which the said text-books are used, the said 
text-books shall become the property of said 
pupils. 

“The provisions of this Act shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit any pupil or parent or guard- 
ian from purchasing from the board such books 
as may be necessary at the same price which the 
said board of education pays for the books. 

“Section 12. All Acts and parts of Acts in con- 
flict with this Act are hereby repealed. 

“Approved May 18, 1912.” 
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THE OHIO VICTORY 


All but one of the forty-two amendments to 
the Constitution of the State of Ohio, as pro- 
posed by the Constitutional convention, were 
adopted by the people at a special election on 
September 3. This was one of the most signi- 
ficant elections ever held in any state. Forty-two 
amendments! All vital, many revolutionary! 
The opposition was intense in the case of many 
of them and yet the only one that fell by the way- 
side was that which provided for woman suffrage 
and the only other that had even an important 
adverse vote was the one carrying an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 for state roads. 

There were several educational amendments, 
all vital, some revolutionary, and all bitterly op- 
posed by some educators of prominence, and yet 
they were adopted with a whoop by the people. 

This phase of the election was the surprise. 
Theoretically it would have been difficult to make 
such sweeping educational reforms if all the 
school people had favored them and impossible 
with a divided educational sentiment such as 
there was in Ohio, but evidently there was prog- 
ress in the air, 

The man to whom most credit belongs is 
President S. D. Fess of Antioch College. His 
first triumph was in his election as vice-chair- 
man of the Constitutional convention, which 
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position made him second in importante, and his 
handling of himself and the position made him 
really the most conspicuous figure in that con- 
‘yention. The educational amendments were his 
and their acceptance by the voters of the state 
makes him one of the notable political figures in 
Ohio. It gave him the nomination for Congress 
by the Republican party without an effort, and 
unless the third party is more foolish than seems 
possible, in the advocacy of their ticket in that 
district, Mr. Fess will go to Congress by a hand- 
some majority, and the distinction won by him 
in the Constitutional convention will give him 
exceptional standing in Congress. 
WIDER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES 

Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, 
Democratic nominee for the presidency, in an ad- 
dress on August 30, 1912, said:— 

“There is one thing in which I have been very 
much interested in recent years in this country,” 
he said. “You know I used to be a schoolmaster, 
and the interesting thing about the schools of the 
United States is that the United States makes so 
limited a use of them. 

“For example, you take our schoolhouses all 
through the countryside, standing here, there, and 
everywhere, in the cities, and they are closed for 
the most part between the school session of one 
day and the school session of the next day. They 
are public buildings. They belong to the com- 
munities. 

“They furnish ideal places in which to assemble 
and discuss public affairs. They are just what 
we need for neighborhood conferences of every 
kind. And yet it was reserved for a recent date 
for somebody to suggest that the schoolhouses 
be made social centres ; that they be used for every 
kind of legitimate conference, and just so soon 
as they began to be used for conferences, some 
politicians began to get very uneasy.” 
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LATBST ENTERPRISE 

California makes no provision for a school in a 
district of less than five pupils. In Santa Clara 
county are two enterprising little districts. There 
are children sadly in need of schooling, but there 
are not enough for a school, so they have hunted 
up two women, good teachers with the ap- 
propriate certificates. Mrs. Luella C. Bailey, with 
three children, is employed for one school, and 
Mrs. Daisy Gibson Butler, with six children, has 
the other school. Now there are two more 
schools in the county than there would be with- 
out the children of these teachers. Next? 
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YAMHILL COUNTY FAIR 

One of the first county school fairs in the coun- 
try was in Yamhill county, Oregon, when L. R. 
Alderman was county superintendent. 

Merchants at the county seat gave the prizes, 
amounting to $700 in cash. The fair lasted three 
days. Sixteen thousand people attended that 
school fair. 








~ . 
Education must anticipate “emergencies. 
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ONLY SIXTY YEARS AGO 


The people of Indiana adopted a new con 
stitution in 1852. For several years prior to the 
adoption, the matter was agitated throughout the 
State. Many devoted*tea¢hers gave much of their 
time and energy to advocating the'adoption of a 
clause in the new constitution commanding the 


‘legislature to provide free public schools. Among 


these was a young man, originally from New 
York, Josiah Hurty by name. This young man 
had adopted teaching as a profession and moved 
to Indiana early in the fifties. He gave much 
time and also money, which he could illy spare, 
for expenses in traveling over the state making 
addresses upon education and advocating free 
schools. In the fall of 1850 Mr. Hurty made an 
address upon this subject in the city of Richmond, 
Indiana, The Palladium, one of the prominent 
papers of that time, and which was published. at 
Richmond, in an editorial*the next morning after 
the public address of Mr. Hutty said:— 

“A young man by the name of Josiah Hurty 
last night delivered an address upon education in 
the Presbyterian church. The audience was a 
large and appreciative one and the lecturer held 
them with his eloquence and strong discussion of 
the subject. One of the contentions was that 
which we have heard somewhat of before, that 
free schools be established. This idea is, of 
course, chimerical, impractical, and impossible of 
fulfillment. Obviously’ the -people could never 
pay the taxes necéssary for providing free educa- 
tion of all the children. Besides, this is a wrong 
principle, for it would take from the natural. re- 
sponsibilities of the parents, who are in duty 
bound to see that their children are properly ed- 
ucated.” 





a ee 
SCHOOL LANDS 

An exchange has this wise message :— 

“Tllinois received one section in every township 
from the general government for school purposes, 
amounting to 1,006,720 acres. All of this has 
been sold except 7,257 acres; 999,463 acres were 
sold and the amount now on hand realized from 
this is $7,729,387. The average price per acre is 
$7.75. If this land had been kept until now, its 
rental would have brought a greater revenue than 
the interest on the proceeds has produced, and it 
could now be sold for an average price of $100 
per acre, or $99,946,300.°" "The income on this 
at four per cent. would be $3,997,852. 

“The school lands unsold are valtied at 
$11,159,826, or $1,537 yer acre. Most of the un- 
sold land is in Chicago, and the estimated valu- 
ation may at first thought seem to have been 
placed too high. 

“Had none of the school lands been sold, the 
schools might now have a total income of 
$4,580,710, or $4 for every child enrolled. The 
income for each child enrolled now is only ninety 
cents. 

“The new state of Oklahoma is about to decide 
the question whether its school lands shall be sold 
or whether they should be kept and leased. 

“Oklahoma received two sections of land in 
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every township. It is a safe prediction that if she 
keeps her school fands for twenty years, she will 
receive, yearly, more income from the land, and 
at the end of twenty years most of her schools 
will be supported without a cent of taxation.” 
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SMILEY’S PROMOTION 

Denver had no problem before her when Mr. 
Chadsey resigned to go to Detroit, since in Mr. 
Smiley, principal of the Central high school, she 
had a rare man, wise, scholarly, progressive, uni- 
versally respected, admired, and beloved, who was 
willing to go up higher and serve the city, as 
faithfully and efficiently as he has done for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Whatever professional prejudice there may 
be, on general principles, in promoting a local 
man, it all disappears when there is a local man 
who has demonstrated great capacity as had Ben 
Blewett in St. Louis, as has Mr. Smiley in Denver. 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE 

We use this week from the vigorous and vitaliz- 
ing pen of Dr. William Estabrook Chancellor 
an intensive article on the small college. There 
is no disguising the fact that the small college 
faces a crisis. It will continue as a distinct 
American institution. It will continue to be 
small, but how will it best maintain its noble mis- 
sion to America? Here is an opportunity of edu- 
cational statesmanship and leadership. 
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MILLINERY SENSE 

There is no better place for illustrating the real 
thing instead of the artificial in school work than 
in the teaching of millinery. 

In the teachery teaching of millinery in the 
public school there is a year’s course and the girls 
that take millinery take’ it forty weeks in the year 
as they take English or German. 

But in Boise, where Superintendent Charles S. 
Meek has gotten down off the artificial stilts, they 
have an intensive course in millinery for six weeks 
in the spring and for six weeks in the autumn. 

When all girls are thinking of hats, when any 
girl wishes she was artistic in her judgment of 
hats and skilful in arranging trimmings thereon, 
she has a chance to learn what she is most anx- 
ious just then to know and to know how to do. 

Millinery in June or January is like sending a 
valentine on Labor Day. 
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Mrs. Young, superintendent of Chicago, never 
said a keener thing than this, in reference to the 
over-crowding of some schools, and some half- 
time pupils: “If Chicago ceases to be alive and 
moving then we may be able to provide a seat for 
every child all day.” 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


There may be a learned fool, but education 
never makes a fool. 


There was never a rainbow without sunshine. 


The only don’t to don’t is to don’t don’t. 
Avoid mere chalk-talk. 
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control of a council of laymen in the several local com- 
munities; and be it further 

Resolved: That the courses of study in our elementary 
schools be so enriched as to make it possible to dis- 
cover the tastes, tendencies, and abilities of the child 
previous to the time when such vocational decisions 
are to be made. 

Whereas: Vocational choice is inseparable from the 
several vocations to be pursued. 

Whereas: The public schools have hitherto left these 
matters to the solution of the worker and the employer 
_ Whereas: The increasing demands of the occupa- 
tions of the home, shop, and farm are forcing upon 
local communities the necessity for some form of vo- 
cational training, and 

Whereas: The United States in order to protect its 
population, by maintaining its vigor and morality; to 
change its large output of raw material into an  out- 
put of finished product; to make it possible to fight 
not with armoured cruisers but with brain and skilled 
workmanship; and to maintain its commercial prestige; 
demands some form of vocational training, be it : 

Resolved: That this Association recommends to the 
Federal Government the passage of a law, under con- 
ditions clearly recognizing the autonomy of the states 
in adaptation to local conditions, carrying with it an 
appropriation sufficiently liberal to render possible its 
operation, which law shall have for its end the ulti- 
mate improvement of the home, shop, and farm through 
vocational training; that such aid be administered 
through the United States Bureau of Education, or a 
similar body; thence through the State Board of Con- 
trol of each state to the several local Boards of Con- 
trol in the several communities; and that such grants 
to such local communities and to such states be depen- 
dent upon actual results secured in such local communi- 
ties and such states. 

Whereas: There exists in this country more than 
4,000,000 young men and young women, fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, who have been denied the privi- 
lege of either vocational guidance or vocational train- 
ing. 

Whereas: The only assistance’ which can be rendered 
to them, or to those somewhat older, is through sys- 
tematic instruction in part time, continuation, and even- 
ing schools. 

Whereas: Besides reports resulting from the appoint- 
ment of commissions of child study in several of the 
states, and discussions by students, there exists little 
definite knowledge of the needs of these persons of 
adolescent age, while attempts to solve the problems 
of their instruction are varied and uncertain, be it 

Resolved: That this Association authorizes | its 
President to appoint a committee of eleven members, 
made up of educators, employers, employees, and social 
workers, to make a special study of this whole question 
and to report to this Association at a future meeting; 
and that an appropriation of $500 be granted this com- 
mittee for its work in connection with said report. 

Whereas: The complete development of the individ- 
ual depends primarily upon his health, 

Whereas: The physical, social, and moral welfare ot 
the community depends upon the continued and per- 
manent health of the citizens, 

Whereas: The aesthetic interests of the youth are 
greatly enhanced by constant contact with the beauti- 
ful in nature and in life, 

Whereas: Recent educational movements have recog- 


(Centinued om page 270.) 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE. VERMONT ELECTION. 

The Roosevelt party in Vermont succeeded in 
polling enough votes for its candidate for Gover- 
nor at the state election to prevent the Republi- 
can candidate from getting a majority of the 
whole vote,—as is required by the state law— 
thereby throwing the choice of a Governor into 
the.next legislature, which meets in October. 
That is as far as its success goes, so far as the 
state candidates are concerned; for the legisla- 
ture is overwhelmingly Republican, and its elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate is as certain as 
any political event of the future can be. The 
chief significance of the election lies in its bear- 
ing upon national issues and candidates. Ver- 
mont has long been widely accepted as a kind of 
political barometer, the varying Republican vote 
in September being taken as an_ indication of 
the political trend and a forecast of what is 
likely to happen in November. 


AS A BAROMETER. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of Vermont as a barometer, if no attention 
is paid to local influences operative upon the Ver- 
mont voter, but of no general application. For 
example, this year, the issue of Canadian reci- 
procity bulked large in Vermont; not exactly as 
a live issue, but because of the feeling of resent- 
ment aroused among Vermont farmers by Presi- 
dent Taft’s effort to secure reciprocity under the 
proposed agreement. Mr. Roosevelt was adroit 
enough to magnify this issue in his speeches be- 
fore the election; yet upon this question there 
was little to choose between the two presidential 
candidates, for Mr. Roosevelt is on record as de- 
claring himself, no longer ago than in January of 
last year, as in favor “of free trade with Canada 
for both economic and political reasons,”—there- 
by going much farther than President Taft hira- 
self. 


WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 

In view of existing political uncertainties and 
complications, it is not surprising that there 
should be speculations as to what might happen 
if neither of the presidential candidates were to 
secure a majority of the electors chosen in No- 
vember. One of these conjectures leads up to the 
Surprising conclusion that Vice-President Sher- 
man may be destined to hold the presidential 
. Office for four years from next March. The proc- 
ess is this: Under the Constitution, in the event 
of the failure of any candidate to secure a major- 
ity in the electoral college, the election of Presi- 
dent falls to the House of Representatives. The 
vote there is taken by states, and is determined 
by a majority of the representatives from each 
State. In twenty-two states, the majority of the 
representatives are Republicans; in twenty-two, a 
Majority are Democrats; in four, the delegations 
are equally divided. If the representatives ad 
hered to their respective parties, the House might 
vote until doomsday without reaching an 
election, The Senate, meanwhile, would be ver- 


ing for vice-president, and, as a majority of the 
Senators are Republican, would presumably elect 
Mr. Sherman vice-president. Having been thus 
chosen, he would become President for four 
years, if the House failed to elect. All of which 
is interesting and not impossible. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CANAL 

A definite and ostensibly official announcement 
that Great Britain had formally demanded the 
submission to arbitration of the Panama Canal 
tolls question occasioned considerable stir last 
week; but it was promptly followed by a denial 
from the British foreign office, which announced 
that the British government was now considering 
the lines of action open to it and that any an- 
nouncement of its decision was premature. It is 
just as well that the British government should 
deliberate before determining its policy, for a 
hasty demand, made without due consideration of 
the real scope of the bill, would have unfavorable 
consequences. Mischief-makers both in England 
and on the Continent are magnifying and misin- 
terpreting this question; but. the United States, 
however sincerely devoted to the principle of ar- 
bitration, might well hesitate to submit to what 
would inevitably be a prejudiced tribunal a ques- 
tion affecting chiefly its coastwise trade and navi- 
gation laws. 

FREE SHIPS. 


The tolls question has obscured some of the 
other and highly important provisions of the 
canal bill. Chief among these is the section 
which so amends the navigation laws that there 
may be admitted to American registry, for use in 
the foreign trade of this country, ships built 
abroad but owned by American citizens. This 
section ends at once, and merely in an incidental 
way, a century old question; and it removes at a 
stroke, and with very little discussion, the ex- 
ceptional protection hitherto enjoyed by Ameri- 
can ship-builders.. Hereafter, American citizens 
can buy ships where they will for use in the for- 
eign trade, and fly over them the American flag. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEFEATED IN OHIO. 

On the same day on which the Vermont election 
took place, the voters of Ohio, at a special elec- 
tion, were registering their decision upon forty- 
two proposed amendments to the state consti- 
tution, submitted by the constitutional conven- 
tion. Among the most important of these pro- 
posals were the initiative-referendum, judicial re- 
form, liquor-license, taxation, certain labor prop- 
ositions, and woman suffrage. The last was the 
issue which attracted most interest outside of the 


state. The  suffragists.. made an_ especially 
vigorous and spectacular campaign, in the 
hope of influencing favorably the result in 


the states whith dre to vote in November, and of 
carrying, at last, a east of the 
Rocky iidéuntains. But they were disappointed. 


State 
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DECLARATION AND RESOLUTIONS, N. E. A. 


(Continued from page.268.} 


nized more and more the importance of the utilization 
of the play instinct in the child, 

Whereas: It is our belief that insufficient considera- 
tion has been given this phase of school on the part of 
those who have the power to provide school grounds 
and school sites, and 

Whereas: Such statistics as 
are available seem to establish 
the fact that the location of 
school buildings in large areas 
of open country enhances the 
value of land in the immediate 
vicinity, be it 

Resolved: That this Associa- 
tion upon all school 
districts the importance of pro- 
viding grounds in proportion 
to the size of the building, not 
less than a square rod for each 
child; such a_ school district 
park to provide a place for 
play, and instruction in gardening as well as a place of 
recreation for all living in the district. 

Frequent and gross instances of lawlessness in all 
sections of our country impress on us the duty of in- 
creased attention to respect for law, obedience to avu- 
thority, and regard for the rights of others as funda- 
mental principals of our social order. 

“See to it that the commonwealth receives no injury,” 
is the order of the day to every American citizen and 
particularly to every American teacher. Our instruc- 
tion should be so organized and so infused with the 
spirit of altruism that the ends of good citizenship may 
be increasingly realized in the products of the schools. 

The President of the Association is hereby authorized 
and directed to enlarge the standing committee for the 
promotion of a National University; and the board of 
directors are hereby requested to make an adequate 
appropriation for the clerical and other expenses of 
this committee. 

The board of directors are also requested to print 
for use in promoting the movement for a National 
University, in a separate edition, the four addresses on 
this subject submitted at the general sessions of this 
convention. 
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ADENODS IN FINE ARTS 


One of the regular groups of children from the 
playgrounds visiting the Boston Art Museum 
was Standing in front of the bust of Aphrodite. 
They had seen the face thrown on a screen and 
had been told of its fine charms. 

Now the story-teller asked what they noticed 
about the mouth. 

“It’s closed tight.” 

“Yes, but what does that 
the usual 
character.” 

One boy had his own idea, 
hain’t got no adenoids.” 





mean?” 
ae 4 4 ’”. 
shows determination” or 


expecting 
“a firm 


however,—‘“She 


J. R. M., Nevada: I have found the Journal the 
most informing and helpful of my educational 
periodicals, and shall gladly renew subscription. 


H. R. J., Pennsylvania: The Journal is one of 
the necessities of the teacher’s life, high cost oi 
living to the contrary. 
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BARLEY AND RYE AND THEIR USES 
‘vy ‘ERNEST K. THOMAS 
BARLEY. 


It is interesting to note that in earlier days be- 
fore the extensive railways and great steamships 
were built, the food of the people in any country 
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RHODE ISLAND RYE FIELD 
was determined largely by the food plants which 
were suitable for cultivation in the soil and 
climate characteristic of that country. This was 
also true of what the people drank. Thus, in 
warm regions where the grape vine flourishes, 
wine is a common beverage. In colder climates 
alcoholic drinks are obtained from _ grains. 
Barley has been called the brewer’s grain, be- 
cause it is used extensively for brewing purposes. 

It was cultivated long before the Christian 
era.* Records of its use in ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Palestine, and Greece indicate that barley 
was cultivated as early as, if not earlier, than 
wheat. 

“The native home of barley is believed to be 
in Southwestern Asia. From the very earliest 
times it has been extensively grown by the great 
people of antiquity who dwelt about the Medi- 
terranean sea.” 

BARLEY USES. 

At one time barley was used largely for mak- 
ing bread throughout the countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but soon after the close of the 
fifteenth century better grains for bread-making 
were discovered. The grain is now used chiefly 
as an animal food and for malting purposes. As 
an article of human food it is little used. In this 
country it is eaten as pearl barley. Pearl barley 
is the kernel from which the hull has been re- 
moved by special machinery. It is used chiefly 
as an addition to soups. Barley straw is also fed 
to stock. The plant has the distinction of being 
suitable for cultivation over a wider range of . 
climate than any other cereal. One hundred 
and fifty-eight million, one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand bushels were grown in the United 
States last year. 

RYE. 

Rye has been called the grain of poverty, be- 
cause it will grow and produce a crop on land 
which is too poor to grow any other cereal, or 
where the climate is too hot or dry for any other 


*Sargent,’Corn Plants. 
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grain to grow. This grain has been cultivated 
for more than 2,000 years, but it is not nearly as 
ancient a plant as wheat or harley. A noted 
authority states that its original home was be- 
tween the Austrian Alps and the Caspian sea. 
The. Greeks were not acquainted with it, and 
Roman writers in the. time of. Pliny spoke of it 
as a new plant grown by the barbarian tribes 
which they had conquered. 


RYE USES. 

A flour is made from the grain, but in this 
country it is considered to be less nutritious than 
flour made from wheat. In some parts of 
Europe bread made from rye flour is considered 
more nutritious that wheat bread. 

“Rye seems to be a plant of decreasing im- 
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portance in the economy of the world. First 
barley and then wheat have driven it out of the 
warmer climates. It has always been the bread 
of northern people. In the United States, at 
least, it is mainly the peculiar value of the straw 
which still retains for it a place in our agricul- 
tural practice.”* 

Rye grain is fed to domestic. animals, and is 
considered a good substitute for Indian corn, 
The straw is used extensively for packing pur- 
poses, bedding for horses and cattle, straw hats, 
paper and pasteboard. Rye grain is also used 
in the production of whiskey. In 1910 32,088,000 
bushels were raised. The value of this crop was 
$23,000,000.—Nature Guard. 





*Bailey, Cyclepaedia of Agrieulture. 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS—{l.) 


IDELLA RETTENA BERRY 


MILKWEED CATERPILLAR 


During the early September days some child 
brings into the schoolroom a caterpillar, which 
he found feeding upon the milkweed plant. He 
has been attracted by the gay stripes that encircle 
the body, which makes this little caterpillar re- 
semble somewhat a prison convict. 

If the teacher will put a branch of the milk- 
weed plant into water, this will keep the cater- 
pillar freshly supplied with food, and its habits 
can be watched by the children. The main color 
of the body is green, traversed by stripes of yel- 
low, white, and black, which are the means of 
protection from birds and animals. At both 
ends of the body, are seen wo flexible filaments, 
which twitch when the caterpillar is walking or 
is feeding. These filaments frighten away par- 
asitic flies, who might lay their eggs upon the 
backs of the caterpillars and feed upon the fatty 
substance under the skin. Thus the anterior 
filaments quiver more than the posterior _fila- 
ments. Now notice the first three pairs of black 
shiny, claw-like legs, the other five pairs are soft 
thick pads divided slightly in the middle, for 
holding. When the caterpillar eats, it holds the 
leaf between the three pairs of claw-like feet, and 
it moves its head up and down as it slices off the 
little portions of the leaf. It feeds both day and 
night, and when resting, it usually hides under a 
leaf, for it eats so much, and it grows so fast, that 
its skin soon becomes too tight. Then it re- 
mains dormant for a day or two, refusing to eat, 
until it has wiggled itself out of its skin, for na- 
ture has supplied it with a layer coat. It usually 
Sheds about four coats before it finally turns it- 
self into a chrysalis. How ravenously it eats 
after it has taken on the new life in the new 
Skin! When it is ready for the change to the 
chrysalis, it seeks some substantial place on the 
main stalk, or midrib of the plant, or upon the 
fence, and finally fastens itself to the object by 
means of a silken knot. It hangs its head down- 
ward, bending the body like a fish hook, and it 
temains perfectly quiet while the transformation 





is going on. Maybe you have watched the 
process to this point, and just before retiring, 
you took a last peep at it, to find the same dor- 
mant condition. But in the morning, lo and be- 
hold, a transformation has taken place! For a 
fairy during the night had carried away the ugly 
little creature, and had left a beautiful little 
bright green sack studded with gold-headed 
nails of various sizes. What marvelous changes 
brought about the results, no one can tell, for it 
has puzzled many wise scientists. 

It seems to me that the teacher through these 
marvelous observations ought to lead the chil- 
dren to see the working of the Divine Creator 
in this process, which we cannot solve. 

This little bag or chrysalis changes to a duller 
or darker green as the time nears for the butter- 
fly to emerge. And if it is allowed to remain un- 
touched, in about two weeks it will burst open, 
and an orange butterfly with black veinings will 
emerge. And this brings about another wonder- 
ment. How could this butterfly, whose wings 
measure four inches from tip to tip, be rolled in 
that little sack not as big as a child’s thimble? 

The butterfly can be kept for months in the 
schoolroom. I had one class who kept a Mon- 
arch butterfly (for this is the name of the butter- 
fly) until December, by daily feeding it on sugar 
water. When the sugar water is prepared, hold 
the butterfly carefully by its wings, and touch 
the mouth parts to the sweetened water. Imme- 
diately the butterfly will unroll its long proboscis, 
and it will suck the sirup through the tube which 
is inside the proboscis. 

Study the markings and parts of the butterfly. 
The white dots are set in two rows in the black 
margin of the wings. The body is black and 
ornamented with white spots. The antennae or 
feelers are hair-like protrusions extending out- 
ward from the head with knobs attached to the 
ends; and one of the distinguishing features of a 
butterfly is the knob ending antennae, while the 
moth has feathery antennae. 

The male Monarch butterfly has a black spot 































































upon the hind wing, which contains an odor that 
attracts the female. The brilliant colors are 
warnings to the birds as well as the colors of the 
larva. 

In the higher grades, the scales of the wings 
make a very interesting study under the com- 
pound microscope. 

The Monarch butterfly belongs to a_ tropical 
group of butterflies, and in the autumn these 
butterflies congregate together in flocks, like 
birds, and migrate southward. 

The Viceroy butterfly has markings and color- 
ing similar to the Monarch butterfly, but varies 
in distinction by means of a narrow black semi- 
circle band which crosses the hind wings. These 
butterflies are also smaller than the Monarchs, 
and the larvae feed upgn_ willow, poplar, and 
cottonwood trees, while the Monarch feeds upon 
the milkweed. 


LEADING QUESTIONS: 

On what plant was this Striped caterpillar feed- 
ing? Was it feeding upon the old leaves or the 
young leaves? Why? Watch it eat. How 
does it hold on to the leaf? (It straddles it.) 
What difference do you see between the legs? 
What pair are the strongest? Why are the 
three pairs near the head claw-like? Do they 
aid in holding the food? What shape are the 
legs on the body? Why? (Each leg has a hol- 
low suction in it. How does it crawl? Why 
then. is the body divided into segments? Do 
these segments help the caterpillar stretch out its 
body? 

What are the colors of the caterpillar? Why 
are they conspicuous? How many black fila- 
ments has it? Why do the filaments move? Of 
what use are they to the caterpillar? 

Where does the caterpillar rest when not 
feeding? Why does it stop eating for a few 
days? How does its eating compare with ours? 
Can you see the old castaway skin rolled up? 
How does it shed its skin? (It unrolls it from the 
head downward to the end of the body and finally 
casts it off.) How does it hang itself up when 
it is ready to transform itself into a chrysalis? 
Keep it in a dark place at this stage, for all cater- 
pillars seek darkness when going into this trans- 
formation. 

Describe the chrysalis. Count the number of 
days from the first time that you saw the chry- 
salis to th: bursting forth of the butterfly. 

Does the chrysalis change in color? Where is 
the chrysalis opened? How does the butterfly 
look when it comes out? What does it do? 
(Be careful 11ot to touch it.) Why does it slowly 
raise and lift its wings for two or three hours? 
After the moisture has dried away the wings are 
permanently outstretched. If they are touched 
or in contact with objects the wings will be crippled. 

Watch the movement of the feet. How many? 
Why is the proboscis long? What part of the 
wings is orange? What part is black? Are the 
markings the same on the underside of the 
wings? What is the color of the body and how 
is it marked? Is its flight slow or swift? Is it a 
showy insect? When it alights how does it hold 
its wings? Can you see the proboscis or tongue? 
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Watch the unrolling of it. How does the butter- 
fly suck nectar? 

Decribe the antennae. Can you distinguish 
the male from the female? What is this black ob- 
long spot for? 

Isn’t it a wonderful story? And it is true, too, 
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BOOK TABLE 


MASTERPIECES OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA:— 

WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR. Introduction, notes, 
glossary. Cloth. 469 pp. 

BEAUMONT AND _ FLETCHER. Introduction, 
notes, glossary. Cloth. 414 pp. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Introduction, notes, 
glossary. Cloth. 426 pp. 

New York: American Book Company. Price, 70 

cents each. 

The acceptance of the pre-eminence of Shakespere 
has become almost a part of the religion of English 
speaking people. And yet few of his worshipers are 
able to point to any tangible qualities justifying his 
right to the principal position in English literature. 
The grasping of Shakespere’s greatness would be sim- 
plified if his readers had an adequate conception of the 
other dramatists.who flourished during his age. Such 
a conception is made possible by a number of volumes 
in a _ series entitled “Masterpieces of the English 
Drama,” of which three have already been issued; 





“Webster and Tourneur,’ “Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
and “Christopher Marlowe.” 
Shakespere was pre-eminently a man of his_ time. 


His plays are drawn from the same sources and cast 
in the same mould as those of his Elizabethan con- 
temporaries. He followed the popular demand, imi- 
tated the plays of Marlowe, Webster, and the rest, 
but always excelled them. Wherein he excelled them 
is worthy the serious consideration of any student of 
Shakespere. Marlowe's “Jew of Malta” is a great work 
by a great dramatist; its inferiority to the “Merchant of 
Venice” is patent. Webster's “White Devil” and 
Shakespere’s “Hamlet” are both tragedies of blood 
after the old style of Kid’s “Spanish Tragedy,” but the 
one is known only to the student, the other to every 
educated person. The most illuminating § study of 
Shakespere is a comparative study. Of all his contem- 


poraries Marlowe, Webster, and Beaumont and, 


Fletcher are the greatest, and for their own worth their 
plays should be a part of the intellectual equipment of 
every educated man and woman. 

The books at hand are well edited. The selections 
are judicious and the notes and _ glossaries adequate. 
The physical appearance is most attractive. It is to be 
regretted that the Elizabethan code of morals unfits 
these works for mixed classes in high schools. For the 
mature student they are deserving of careful study, and 
it goes almost without saying that every teacher 
worthy of the name should be acquainted with the con- 
tents of the three volumes. 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD. By Dr. 
Albert Moll. Translated from the German by Dr. 
Eden Paul. With an Introduction by Edward L. 
Thorndike. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 339 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

It would be interesting to know just how Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall feels when he sees books by the multitude 
rushed upon the market all dealing with sex-hygiene 
and recalls how shocked almost every one was that he 
dared even use the term “adolescence.” We have been 
slow to accept the theory that it is wise to say oF 
write much on this subject, but we have come to a point 
where we feel that something very heroic is needed and 
that it is folly to oppose the present movement on the 
ground of sentimentality, prudery, or false modesty. 
Some harm will come. That is inevitable. Nothing, 
new or old, can be emphasized without harm coming 
from it. The first experience of my boyish life that had 
a vital import was the use of a religious hymn of which 
I was fond, but which I have never heard since without 
a feeling of disgust. Very early in life I heard the 
Bible used with licentious emphasis and I used to ques- 
tion whether it})was wise to have children read the whole 
Bible. It is therefore no argument against the modern 
scientific literature on the study of the Sexual Life of 
the Child that it may do harm. As in the case of the 


Bible, and of religious hymns, to the pure all things are | 


pure. ‘ Phu 1 
But even with all this confession of progress we do 
wonder if this book does not dwell over much on the 
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evil side of life. Be that as it may, this is a masterful 
study of the, life of the child, and cam but shed light 
upon phases of his life other than those which are di- 
rectly sexual. 


EIN SOMMER IN DEUTSCHLAND. By Edward 
Manley. Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman 
& Co. Illustrated. 284 pp. 

Mr. Manley’s “Ein Sommer in Deutschland” is 
modeled on an idea not at all new,—that of a trip 
through the country of which the language is being 
studied. Its value lies in the excellent manner in which 
the idea has been carried out. The account of the trip 
is written in an interesting, smooth style, varied by the 
frequent use of dialogue. Besides the ordinary ex- 
periences of travel, such as arrival and landing, going 
to the hotel, etc., there is an instructive account of the 
places visited, which include Bremen, Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Heidelberg, together with a beautiful de- 
scription of a trip down the Rhine, with stops at 
Bingen, Coblenz, and Cologne. The text is also made 
more interesting by the use of about sixty appropriqte 
and up-to-date illustrations. In addition to the text 
proper, there are reproduced a number of the favor- 
ite old German songs. The notes to the text are ex- 
ceedingly well written, and the vocabulary unusually 
complete. There are also exercises in composition 
based on the text, “Fragen,” likewise based on the text, 
for conversational practice, and several pages for 
sight-reading, consisting of signs in shops, hotel 
menus, etc. Last, but not least, the book is a splendid 
example of the printer’s and bookmaker’s art, its large 
clear type and smoothly finished paper making it most 
pleasing to use. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. 
By Frank R. Rix, director of music in New York 


schools. New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 
10x7 inches. 192 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
An,excellent collection of songs of various. kinds 


prepared especially in view of the needs of high school 

minstrelsy. Some of these are available for unison 

singing, others for two, three, or four parts singing. 

The selections are many and are admirably chosen for 

assembly singing, which is a very important element in 

school life. The tendency of this group of songs will 
certainly be to make the music of the high school 
room beautiful, sincere, and artistically expressive, 
such as the compiler of them considers they should be. 

The songs will have the additional effect of aiding in 

the appreciation of good music, towards which nothing 

can so surely contribute as actual participation in it. 

The position occupied by the compiler is an excellent 

guarantee of the character of the work. 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 
Charles W. Moores, former president of the Board 
of School Commissioners of Indianapolis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 12mo. Cloth. 121 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming little history of a great discoverer, speci- 
ally adapted for boys and girls. The author seems to 
thoroughly know just what the young people most ap- 
preciate in a hero like Columbus, and also the language 
to be used to advantage in his narrative. Besides this 
the author brings out not only the romantic interest 
and tragic interest of Columbus’ career, but also its 
ethical value, in the patience, courage, and faith of the 
great explorer. The work is also enriched by twenty- 
two illustrations, several of which are copies of the 
quaint pictures of Columbus’ own times. The frontis- 
piece is a beautiful copy of the painting of Columbus by 
Sebastian del Piombo, the original being in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. This picture 
alone is worth the price of the admirable little book. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. E. Weston, B. Sc., F. C. S., head of the Chemi- 
cal department, the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 140 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“Experimental Chemistry” provides a graduated 
course for beginners, giving them a sound foundation 
Of experimental facts upon which they may build up a 
knowledge of the theory of chemistry. The aim has 
been to treat the subject from an historical point of 
view, so that the student will from the beginning get an 
sight into the natural growth of the science; to make 
the experiments, as far as the first aim will allow, follow 
im logical sequence; and finally to give explicit direc- 
tions in regard to each experiment in order to save un- 
Mecessary waste of time. But even so, there are ample 
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opportunities for the student to use his, own thinking 
apparatus. The chapters are devoted to solution, air, 
water, the common mineral acids, the common alkalis, 
neutralization, four.common gases, the laws of propor- 
tion, equivalent weights, and the formation of» salts. 
The seventy-eight illustfationes from photographs wit! 
be of much assistance to the pupil. 


CAESAR IN BRITAIN AND BELGIUM. 
Sleeman, University of Sheffield (Eng.) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Limp cloth. 
45 cents, net. 

Excerpts from “Caesar,” of about 1,000 words, the 
Latin text being simplified to meet the abilities of early 
students in that language. There are the customary 
introduction, notes, vocabulary, and test exercises. It 
is all arranged on an excellent plan, and cannot fail 
to be both attractive and serviceable to the student. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


* The Wonder Workers.”” By M. H. Wade. 
Boys’ Parkman.’’ Zz L. 8 asbrouck. Price, $1.00.——''Little 
Women, or wee, Se, thandAny.” By L. M. Aicott. Price, $1.50 
——‘* The English History Story-Beok.” By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. 
Ball. Price, 75 cents.—*‘ Dona d in Scotiand.” By Etta B. Mc - 
Donald and Julia Dalrymple. Price, 60 cents. ‘Josefa in Spain.” 
7 Etta 8. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
Little, Browa & Co. 

“ Old Paris.” By Henry C. Shelley. Price, $3.00.——“ The Pioneer 
Boys of the Ohie.”’ By Harrison Adams. Price, $1.50._—‘' The 
Young Agpepetine-- By B. E. Stevenson. Price, $1.59. Boston: L. 
c e 


By J. H. 
New York: 
123 pp. ‘Price, 





Price, $1.00.——** The 


‘* The Birds of God."’ By Theron Brown. Price, $1.00.——* Prince 
Rudolf’s _ By Ida Kenistoa. Price, 58 cents. Boston : 
American Humane Education Society. 

** Practical Engiish Compusition.” By C. M. Gerrish and M. Cun- 
ningham. Bosten: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘Graded Exercises in German Prose Composition.” By Josef 
Wiehr.——“‘ A History of American Literature.” By W. B. Cairns. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

** The Story of the Ancient Nations" By W. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

*“ Williams Choice Literature.” (seven Books.) By Sherman 
Williams.— ‘ English Composition.” (Beok Li.) By Stratton D. 
Breoks. Price, $1.00 ——“ Plane and So'id Geometry.” By Hart 
and Feldman. Price, $1.25. New York: American Book ors: 

“An Anthology of English Prose.’ By Angie Barnett and y 


L. Westermann. 


Dale New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
* The Yellow Streak.” By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. 


“The Dramatic Festival.”” By A. A. T. Craig.——* Outlines of 
the History of German Literature.”” By J. G. Robertson. New 
York: G. P. Put nam’s Sons. 





New Supplementary Readers 
NATURE 


THE DALLAS LORE SHARP NATURE 
SERIES 
I, The Fall of the Year. 
ll, Winter 
lll. The Spring of the Year. 


Profusely Wlustrated. Each €0 cents, net. Po stpaid 
DRAMATIC READERS 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 
FORM 


By Augusta Stevenson 


Book One..--- 30cents Book Three-.-.40 cents 
Book Two..--- 3Scents Book Four..... 60 cents 
Book Five..-.-. 60 cents 


FOR COLUMBUS DAY (OCTOBER 12th) 
MOORES’S LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 


BUS FOR BOYS AND GIKLS._ Riverside Lit 
erature Series, No. 214. Paper, 15 cents, net; 














cloth, 25 cents,net. Postpaid. 
MSCELLANEOUS 

PERKINS’S DUTCH TWINS. School Edition. 
With 100 illustrations by the author. 50 cents, 
net. Postpaid, 

GROVER’S KITTENS AND CATS. School Edi- 
tion. Attractively illustrated. 40 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in ev state in the Union. To be 


Co 
ould be receiv by the editor a 
ter than Friday preceding date of 

fesue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 10-13: Annual convention 
California City and County Super- 
intendents, Avalon. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, :Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 

October 8, 9: Celebration of the 

seventy-fifth anniversary of the 

founding of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass; presi- 
dent, ‘Maty E. Woolley. 


October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and dedication of 
William M.." Rice Institute. En- 


dowment; $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Loyett, president. 


October 17*12. Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 18: Neéw Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter; president, Principal Harlan 
N. Bisbee, Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


October 28-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 23, 24, 25: 
Educational “Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 
S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C.: Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


October 30, 31: Third annual Confer- 
ence on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child, under. the. auspices. of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Education’ of Excep- 
tional Children, College of the City 
of New York; president, Dr. A. 
Emil Schmitt, New York; presid- 
ing officer, Commissioner Claxton. 


October 31, November 1, 2: Rhode 


North Dakota 


Island Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I 

November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 
November 7-9: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Columbus. 


November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 


November 7, 8,9: New Mexico State 
Teachers’ Association, Albuquerque; 
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president, W. A. Poore, Carlsbad; 
secretary, Rupert F. Asplund, Santa 
Fe. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 


secretary, M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 


Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
pany J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ama; secretary, Mark Ken- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Kock- 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


December™ 26, 27, 28: Washington 
Educational Association, Evevett; 
president, A. S. Burrows; secre- 
tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 


December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harr:sburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of lowa. 


February 24-28: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Philadei- 
phia; president, Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer, Boston. 


7 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 
GARDINER. The new superin- 


tendent of Gardiner and Farmington 
is Herbert J. Chase, who has been 
superintendent at Rumford for the 
last four years. Mr. Chase taught in 
Massachusetts high schools for ten 
years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. W. D. Head of the 
French department of Phillips 
Exeter has been elected principal of 
the Haverhill, Mass., high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Clarence D. Kingsley 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed agent of the state board of 
education in connection with the su- 
pervision of the smaller high schools 
of the state. Mr. Kingsley is a 
graduate of Colgate University, and 
holds the degree of master of arts 
from Columbia University. For the 
last eight years he has been a teacher 
in the Manual Training high school 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. During the last 
two years he was chairman of a spe- 
cial committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association on the articula- 
tion of high schools and colleges. 
His work in this connection at- 
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tracted the attention Commis- 
sioner Claxton of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington. The 
bureau authorized him to make a 
study of college entrance require- 
ments throughout the United States, 
and a bulletin on this subject, pre- 
pared by Mr. Kingsley, is to be is- 
sued at an early date. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s special interests lie in the direc- 
tion of a constructive revision of the 
work of secondary schools. 

The School Arts Book has become 
the School Arts Magazine with the 
opening of the year this month. It 
is a larger publication now with new 
features. It will please the hosts 
who have enjoyed the School Arts 
Book, and it should make as many 
more new friends in its new form. 


Another western man _ would 
have come into educational work in 
New England if Boise, Idaho, had 
released Superintendent Charles S. 
Meek, who was offered the place in 
the Massachusetts state department 
of education left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Charles A. Prosser. This 
offer is a fitting recognition of Su- 
perintendent Meek’s work in Idaho. 


LOWELL. The first change in the 
superintendency in more than twenty 
years was made here last week. 
Hugh J. Molloy, assistant principal 
of the Lowell Normal school, was 
elected to succeed A. K. Whitcomb. 
Mr. Molloy is a graduate of Boston 
College. He was principal of one of 
the Lawrence schools before éoming 
to the Lowell Normal school more 
than ten years ago. He was elected 
superintendent by a vote of four to 
one. 


NORTH ADAMS. At the sum- 
mer school held during the last five 
days of August at the State Normal 
school there were in attendance su- 
perintendents, principals, vice-princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers, and 
school committeemen, totalling 336. 


of 


With the opening of the fall term 
seventy-three new _ students regis- 
tered, eleven of whom were from 


outside Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD. The vacancy in 
the Worthington Street school caused 
by the transfer of Principal Frank 
W. Doane to the Howard Street 
school has been filled by the election 
of Thomas L. Kenworthy, formerly 
superintendent at Natick, Mass. 


WEST BROOKFIELD. Mel- 
ville A. Stone of Shelburne Falls 
was elected superintendent of the 


Sturbridge, New Braintree, and West 





Brookfield district for a term of 
three years at $1,550. 
CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. What promises 
to be a shake-up was inaugurated by 
the appointment of Junius C. Knowl- 
ton, formerly supervising principal 
of the Winchester district, as an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools 
under Superintendent Beede. This 
action of the board means the end 
of the system of supervisory dis- 
tricts started under Superintendent 
Calvin N. Kendall’s administration 
several years ago. Building princi 
pals and assistant superintendents 
will be the new system of super 
vision. This change is reported as 
resulting from the investigation of 
the city schools by Secretary Hine 
last spring. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


: NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The general 
gubject of the deliberations of this 
year's conference on the problem of 
the exceptional child, to be held at 
the College of the City of New York 
under the auspices of the National 
Association for the Study and Edu- 
¢ation of Exceptional Children, will 
be the differentiation between the 
difficult ‘and backward child and the 
feeble-minded child. Special stress 
will be laid upon the necessity of 
concentrating attention and effort 
upon the child that can be saved for 
useful citizenship. It is maintained 
by the association that the, feeble- 
minded child does not present a 
problem of school education, and 
that itis unfortunate that the entire 
subject. of special education has be- 
come biased in the minds of many by 
the undue attention which has re- 
cently been given to the mentally ab- 
normal child, who is _ practically 
uneligible for citizenship. _. 

Tt is reported that petitions will 
be made for several changes in the 
educational chapter of the charter 
when the legislature assembles this 
fall. A paid board of education is 
one proposed change. Another is 
for an amendment allowing night 
schools to collect a deposit fee from 
students to assure regular attend- 
ance. There is also a proposition to 
provide day continuation schools for 
employees under eighteen years of 
age, and to transfer the functions ot 
the permanent census board to a 
similar bureau under the board of 
education. There is considerable op- 
position to such proposed changes 
in the charter. 

The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has suggested to the board of 
superintendents in regard to the 
taking of statistics of registration 
this year: (1) That no _ pupils be 
counted as “registered” this year un- 
til they present themselves at school, 
unless their intention to attend 
school this fall is otherwise . con- 
firmed; (2) that children who have 
moved during the summer be counted 
only once, and from the school they 
actually attend; (3) that children who 
registered in June for this year, but 
who do not appear in September, be 
looked up promptly; the attendance 
officers could visit 10,000 a week 
easily; (4) that the superintendents 
give the city the benefit of last year’s 
results and lessons in September 
when schools open, and when the 
new year may be shaped, instead of 
in next January and March, as here- 
tofore, when it is too late to help the 
new school year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. Before most of 
the teachers of Pittsburgh assembled 
in Carnegie Music hall Superin- 
tendent Heeter outlined the task of 
the public schools for 1912-1913. He 
suggested among other things: In- 
dustrial training courses for seventh 
and eighth grade boys and girls who 
do not intend going to high school, 
half the week being given up to the 
course instead of half a day as for- 
merly; special ungraded rooms; 
separate rooms for pupils who stam- 
mer or have other troubles with 
their spéech, and where they will re- 
ceive treatment in addition to the 
study courses; two open-air schools 
for children who are anaemic or who 
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have a tendency toward disease; no 
home study in the first six grades 
and in all grades aS long a study 
period as the recitation; a fifteen- 
minute recess morning and _ after- 
noon, 

PHILADELPHIA. With =the 
opening term Superintendent Brum- 
baugh announces that changes will 


be made to bring about the uni- 
fication of the required averages 
for exemptions and promotions. 


He announces also that all . fra 
ternities shall be barred from high 
schools. It was at first the intention 
of the high school committee. to 
regulate rather than abolish frater- 
nities. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


SELMA. *\The city council of 
Selma, | population, 1912, 15,000, 
adopted an ordinance issuing bonds 
to the extent of $35,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a high school 
building. The school board has al- 
ready purchased a lot at a_ cost of 
approximately $11,000. The plant 
and equipment, -when completed, 
will represent an expenditure of be- 
tween $50,000 and $55,000. 

Arthur F. Harman was recently 
re-elected superintendent for fifth 
term. Salary, $2,500. Minimum 
salary of teachers for nine-months 
session is $540; maximum, $855. 
Supervisors and principals have $720 
to $1,500. 


TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. Of international in- 
terest is the formal inauguration and 
dedication of the William M. Rice 
Institute at Houston October 10-12. 
The Rice Institute is the seventh 
richest college in America, possess- 
ing an endowment of approximately 
$10,000,000, ieft by the late William 
Marsh Rice, formerly of Houston, 
who met a tragic death in New York 
twelve years ago. The fund was ieft 
in trust at the founder’s death and 
it has grown to the enormous sum, 
which instead of giving to Houston 
a new public school—as was Mr. 
Rice’s first intention—has_ given 
to Houston a college in the “big 
eight” of American colleges. In 
their order of wealth the “big eight” 
follows :— 


Columbia University .... $38,192,000 
Leland Stanford, Jr. ..... 30,000,000 
University of Chicago 26,390,824 
Harvard University ..... 22,000,000 


Cornell University ...... 15,411,000 


Yale University ......... 13,839,000 
Rice Institute .......... 10,000,000 
Northwestern University 9,000,000 


The Institute is under the immedi- 
ate direction of Dr. Edgar Odell 
Lovett, Ph. D., LL. D., formerly 
professor of mathematics at Prince- 
ton University and later head of the 
department of astronomy of the 
same institution. The faculty 1s 
made up of men of letters from vari- 
ous colleges of the United States and 
foreign countries. Subjects of m- 
struction will include mathematics, 


physics, chemistry, biology, engi- 
neering, architecture, ancient lan- 
guages, modern languages, history 


and politics, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, economics and sociology and 
art and archaeology. For the ad- 
vanced degrees, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor 
of Engineering, every facility will be 
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afiorded properly 


ar . 
students to undertake lines of study 
and rei irecti of 
the Institute’s resident and visiting 
professors. The Institute will be 
veddetaation September 2 The frst 
re tember rst 
annual commencement is scheduled 
for June 8-10. Tuition in every de- 
partment will be free. 

SAN ANTONIO. At a meeting 
of the school board late in August 
the following action was taken: 
Resolved 

(1) The recent action of the school 
board increasing the length of the 
daily session of the schools is hereby 
r ‘ closing of the daily 
session of all the schools is fixed at 
3.30 p. m. 

(2) Music, freehand drawing, 
painting, and sewing in the grades 
below the highyschooly and»Greck 
and French in the high school, are 
eliminated from the confse of study 
in the schools. 

(3) It is made the duty of the 
superintendent, the principals, and 
the ‘téachers in the ‘schools to” en- 
deavor to devise some means 
whereby more individual instruction 
can be given to the pupils. 

(4) All school buildings, except 
temporary structures, shall hereafter 
be constructed with a study hall on 
each floor adequate for the accom- 
modation of pupils taught on that 
floor. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


GREENSBORO. At the normal 
school heré a summer session of 
eight weeks was held this year, the 
first summer session in the history 
of the institution. Two hundred 
teachers attended. The attendance 
at the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina was twice as 
large this year as last, nearly 450. 


OKLAHOMA. 

NORMAN. President Stratton 
D. Brooks has appointed Dr. W. W. 
Phelan director of the school of 
teaching and professor of philosophy 
in the University of Oklahoma. Dr. 
Phelan is a graduate of Columbia 
and of George Washington Univer- 
sity. He was professor of education 
and philosophy in Chattanooga Uni- 
versity for five years, and for the 
past three years has been professor 
of education and philosophy in Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 
GAINESVILLE. Ozark County 


had a wide-awake two-days’ associa- 
tion in mid-August. Every county 
in the state has such an association 
in August required by the present 
law. 

NEBRASKA. 

SOUTH OMAHA. Old outstand- 
ing debts, which cannot be cleared 
away because the minority of the 
board will mot countenance a $50,000 
bond issue, cripple the efficiency of 
the schools. By dint of skilful econ- 
omy and hard work, however, on the 
part of the majority,-the schools are 
kept in very good shape. 

LINCOLN. Lincoln's new super- 
intendent is F. M. Hunter of the 
University of Nebraska school of 
agriculture. With usual Nebraska 
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heartiness he was given the unani- 
mous choice for W. L. Stephens’ 
successor. No one who knows Mr. 
Hunter, says the Nebraska Teacher, 
will question his success as superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln city schools. 
He has genuine enthusiasm, thor- 
ough scholarship, splendid judgment, 
and generalship of a very high or- 
der. He has ahead of him in Lin- 
coln a very big problem. Under the 
strong leadership of Superintendent 
Stephens the city has just reached 
the point where it appreciates its 
school system, the need for modern 
sanitary school buildings, for ade- 
quate playgrounds and playground 


equipment, for thorough medical in- © 


spection, for manual and vocational 
education, and the many other prob- 
lems of teachers and course of study 
which confront the modern city 
school system. 


MICHIGAN., 
MUSKEGON. This city of won- 
derful public buildings has a new art 
building costing $50,000, and already 
has $100,000 of art treasures. 
ILLINOIS, 
SYCAMORE. DeKalb county 
has a specialist in agriculture, a sci- 
entific man to whom they pay $5,000 
a year, with $5,000 for expenses, on a 
three-years’ contract. He is sure 
that he will increase the average 
corn yield ten bushels an acre, which 
will mean $100,000 a year permanent 
crop increase. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. The board of educa- 
tion will not enforce the stringent 
vaccination rule which was adopted 
last spring. The old rule which has 
been enforced for many years will 
be followed as before. 

CINCINNATI. Assistant Super- 
intendent Edward D. Roberts, who 
has declined to be a candidate to 
succeed Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
is his successor until the school board 
elects a permanent superintendent. 





IOWA. 


SHENANDOAH. The Commer- 
cial Club and the board of education 
provided for a clean-up day in the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


schools recently, giving every child 
two cents an hour while he worked 
cleaning up under directions. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. The following letter 
was sent out from the state superin- 

tendent’s office recently:— 
“To Teachers and the General 


Public: That there is a widespread 
distrust as to the morals of 
the student body in Madison is 


perfectly evident to anyone who has 
had opportunity to know. Again 
and again have parents said to me 
that under no circumstances would 
they send their children here for an 
education. No inconsiderable num- 
ber of parents have in anguish of 
spirit told me of their sad expert- 
ences with their own children at the 
university. 

“Do the facts at present warrant 
such distrust? The question may 
be discussed from the point of view 
of the moral influence of the univer- 
sity itself and from the point of view 
of the life outside university walls. 
I shall first discuss the latter. 

“Eight or ten years ago I was 
strongly and most disagreeably im- 
pressed by the conduct of a consid- 
erable portion of the student body. 
Drunken young men were frequently 
observed on the streets. In the 
fall there were disgraceful hazing 
scrapes, and the annual ‘rush’ that 
occurred in the fall between the 
freshmen and sophomores was dan- 
gerous to life and limb. Besides, it 
was a barbarous exhibition of tat- 
tered, half-clad boys and young 
men who thought it desirable to 
parade the up-town streets hooting 
and yelling after the ‘rush’ was 
over. 

“This does not exhaust the list of 
things that might be enumerated. 
The worst exhibitions of all followed 
successful football games. Happily 
these conditions have been greatly 
improved. Excepting a rare out- 
break now and then, students in 
Madison conduct themselves in a 
manner that does not call public at- 
tention to them. They come and go 
as do other residents of the city and 
are just as well behaved as the bet- 
ter class of young men and women 
in any city with which I am ac- 
quainted. It is a rare thing, indeed, 


M.¢ HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


to see drunken students, and it is a 
rare thing to observe unbecoming 
conduct on the part of any. 

“What has brought about this 
change in the morals of the student 
body? Doubtless many forces have 
been at work, but the most promi 
nent, I believe, may be traced back 
to the clearing up of the athletic sit- 
uation, the splendid efforts of the 
student pastors, the praiseworthy 
and efficient services of the self- 
government association of girls, the 
Consumers’ League, certain religious 
Organizations, the student court, 
and the attitude of the board of 
university regents on moral ques- 
tions. The present trend is upward. 
The great majority of the students 
in the University of Wisconsin live 
student lives that are above re- 
proach. However, no young man or 
young woman to-day is safe from 
numerous temptations either in 
Madison, at home, or anywhere else. 
If young people are to go away from 
home at all, it is my candid belief 
that they are as safe in Madison as 
they would be anywhere. I make 
this assertion after prolonged ob- 
servation and considerable inquiry 
relative to the question. I might 
add that most young people are 
quite as apt to yield to temptation 
in the home environment as in a 
new situation. 

“The university itself might well 
be more positive and active as to 
the morals, conduct, and ideals of 
the students. There is a_ strong 
tendency for all universities to be- 
come ‘scientific’ or naturalistic in 
tone, thus minimizing the importance 
of the idealistic or spiritualistic side. 
The university calls the young pev- 
ple who come here college men and 
women. Many of them were called 
‘high school kids’ two or three 
months earlier. Such young people 
are not men and women. They are 
away from home for the first time. 
They have an expanding sense of 
freedom and of their own impor- 


tance. Thev need the watchful over- 
sight of earnest, mature men and 
women. The girls have a dean of 


women to look after their welfare, 
and so far as one woman can attend 
to such a matter, she is efficient. 
There should likewise be a dean of 
men, whose duty it would be to look 
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after the weliare of the: men." One 
of our state universities has such a 
man who is notably efficient. He 
knows thé habits of all the young 
men who ‘need help of any sort. He 
prods up those who are neglecting 
their studies, talks with them over 
their attitude toward life, advises 
them in critical situations, in short, 
takes a iatherly and persistent inter- 
est in them. If matters become ser- 
ious he advises the parents. As a 
last resort, dismissal from college 
follows. The appointment of such a 
dean is a matter that has been urged 
repeatedly upon the university auth- 
orities, but thus far without success. 
The university has an abundance of 
machinery (class officers and the 
like) for looking after the academic 
standings and the moral conduct of 
students, but I think most people 
who are close to the situation are 
impressed with the thought that 
much of it is of a perfunctory na- 
ture, and there is need of vitalizing 
it all and making it thoroughly effec- 
tive. 

“The state supports the university 
for the benefit of the state, not tor 
the selfish benefit of individuals. The 
man who comes out of the univer- 
sity with both the training and the 
desire to look after his own selfish 
interests, and to ‘do’ the public to 
his own advantage, is a bad invest- 
ment for the state. No higher form 
of injustice can well be conceived 
of than for the state deliberately to 
cultivate power in an individual and 
at the same time neglect to cultivate 
an altruistic, helpful attitude toward 
mankind. In order to justify its 
work a university must give the ut- 
most attention to the proper build- 
ing up and development of character 
and to the establishing of lofty and 
unselfish ideals in the minds of those 
who come under its influence. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“C,’P. CARY, 
“State Superintendent.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


OREGON. 
CORVALLIS. “To the farmer 


better roads frequently mean the dii- 
ference between affluence and bank- 
tuptcy,” said Professor Ernest Flagg 
Ayres, highway engineer of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, in a lecture 
to the summer students at the col- 
lege. 

“A Wisconsin farmer held 1,000 
bushels of potatoes in his cellar, 
waiting for a good price. He was of- 
fered ninety-two cents in March, but 
they must be delivered in town, and 
the roads were so bad he could not 
haul over them. When he finally 
got them to market his potatoes 
brought him thirty cents a bushel. 
The bad roads cost him $620, and 
now he is an ardent booster for any 
movement promising relief. 

“While the farmer receives as 
great financial gain from good roads 
a$ anyone, he has the added social 
benefits. Under present conditions 
it is often impossible for his chil- 
ren to go to schoo! regularly, his 
family to go to church except when 
the roads are dried out, his doctor 
to reach him in time to be of most 

P, Or his mail to be delivered 
regularly. With better roads this 
tan all be changed, and graded 
Schools and larger churches always 
follow these improvements.” 
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WASHINGTON. 


WATERVILLE, Superintendent 
E. L.-Cherry of Qakland, Nebraska, 
has been elected superintendent here. 
A new $40,000 high school is under 
construction. The course in the 
new school will include domestic sci- 
ence, manual training, and a strong 
two-years’ agricultural course. 

WALLA WALLA. W. M. Kern 
of Nebraska’ and North Dakota, 
where he has “been in educational 
work, will be the superintendent here 
next year. During the past year he 
has been studying abroad and at 
Columbia University, New York. 

CHENEY. Since the fall of 1911, 
all students who expect to receive 
certificates from »the Washington 
State Normal school at Cheney have 
been required to take the course in 
sex hygiene, now a part of the cur- 
ricula, according to the July issue of 
Vigilance. “The course, briefly out- 
lined, is concerned first with the pri- 
mary .principles of .biology, -(a) 
protoplasm, “(b) life, (c) the cell 
theory, (d) germ cells and their life 
cycle; second, the evolution of sex; 
third, human reproduction present- 
ing the (a) anatomical and (b) physi- 
ological phases briefly, (c) embryo- 
logical development touching upon 
prenatal influences, (d) birth; fourth, 
the phenomena of adolescence physi- 
cal and psychical, the girl and boy 
problem and its solution, adolescent 
reading and amusements; fifth, the 
pathology of sex onanism among 
school children, causation and treat- 
ment, social diseases/and the social 
evil. This phase of the subject will 
be treated briefly, for it is not be- 
lieved that anything is to be gained 
by emphasizing the abnormal in sex. 
Sixth, sociological aspects of sex, 
(a) recognized social conventions, 
what they are for and their meaning, 
(b) the nature and obligations of the 
family and the sanctity of the home, 
(c) the centripetal tendencies of fam- 
ily life against the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of industrial life, (d) studies 
of the theories of inheritance and en- 
vironment, (e) eugenics, (f) infant 
mortality, causes and preventions, 
(g) race suicide and the duties of 
educators in the preservation of the 
race. 

ELLENSBURG. Mrs. Barkley, 
county superintendent, has brought 
up the material conditions of the 
schools in a notable way. There 


are eleven rural schools in the 
county with as water in the 
building. With forty-three rural 


schools in the county no teacher re- 
ceives less than sixty dollars per 
month. 

This county had the first teachers’ 
cottage in the state if not in the 
whole country. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A RECREATION COURSE 


WA SPECIAL COURSE ON RECRE- 
ATION, INCLUDING PLAYGROUND 
DIRECTION, will be conducted by the 
School for Social Workers from Octo- 
ber, 1912, to..May, 1913. inclusive. 
Exercises on Tuesday evenings and 
Saturday mornings, beginning Octo- 
ber 1. 

In chaege of Mrs. Eva W. White 
Head Worker at. Elizabeth ‘Peabody 
House, and Mr. Ernst Hermann. public 
recreation and playground director. 

Instruction in the principles whi 
underlie efficient reoreathdesi wok 
ao emmaee 2 in pare activi- 

, in gympasiums and pla unds. 
Observation of various rt Or een. 
ational and social-work in Boston an4 
vicinity. 

Thecotrse will be open té persons 
of good general education whe doses 
to make a study of the field of recrea- 
ation, as well as to students, volunteers, 
playground instructors, social workers, 
and teachers. 


Application for admission, or t 
further information, should “Saye oaes 
writing to Mrs. Eva W. White, School 
ne Social Workers, 9 Hamilton Place, 

oston. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH - - - - - Direstor 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER - - - - - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 5th and 8th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 30th to October 1 Oth 


Pr tus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 








When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
POLISHES 


LEANS 


SCOURS 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *°:"°" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd, 
Washington, D, C.,11845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 





TEACHERS’ .- Madison, Wisconsin «++ Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY 33 Spokane, Washington °* 


Yea: 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ces and recommends teachers to superintendents and school officials at short 
metian” Requeuss of schoo} officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, . « 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
fhe Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1835. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








IDAHO. 

WALLACE. “Illustrated Idaho” 
speaks in the highest terms of the 
work achieved by Superintendent 
Wayne P. Smith, who placed the 
schools of the city on a par with the 
best in the country. Mr. Smith is 
one of the best informed educators 
of the country, having specialized in 
education, working in normal 
s€iob!s? afid Sin | supefintendentciés in 
other cities. He is to spend. the next 
year in special study in Clark Uni- 
versity, , Worcester, Mass, with) a 
purpose to~ make himself in ‘the 
highest sense an expert in education. 


MONTANA. 


BILLINGS. The Billings Poly- 
technic Institute of this city is mak- 
ing an heroic effort to do a noble 
work for this region, and Professor 
Lewis T.’Eaton is rallying) people of 
means and devotion, all over the 
country to his aid“ im the enlarge- 
ment.of his plant now that, ~he, has 
demonstrated what can be done for 
the boys on the frontier by help 
in industrial education. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
~ 


CALIFORNIA. 


VALLBJO., , This, city, is, rivaling 
Rerkeley’s experience last ‘spring’ in 
educational excitement. The su- 
perintendent has retired’*amidst a 
deal of publicity which emphasizes 
the fact that it takes very little 
smoke to appear like a raging con- 
flagratidMmy,» » cis i 

SAN” DIEGO. Ga penhtehaert 
MacKinnon reports that there was 
an enrollment of 1,006 in they tn- 
graded classes during the past year. 
Of this number 140 were advanced by 
the double promotion jgystempy thas 
is, they were fol apable of doing 
better work and skipped a grade; 720 
people were promoted regularly, a 
total promotion of 865. There: were 
ninety hold-overs, four transferred, 
and forty-seven, left, a_ percentage 
promoted of eightySi®; @kclusive of 


the “left” pupils a grand percentage 
on promotion of ninety. 


The city is to build two elementary 
school buildings, mission style, one 
story, with good school grounds 
enclosed. & 

SAN JOSE. Dr. M. E. Dailey, 
president of the San Jose State Nor- 
mal school, reputed to be a confirmed 
bachelor, was married to Miss Fran- 
ces Jones of Alameda on August 15. 


BERKELEY. Frank P. Bunker, 
superintendent in this city until now, 
has been elected to a professorship 
in University of the City of New 
York. 

The first annual conference 
of the Physical Education As- 
sociation of the Pacific coast held 
the last of July was productive of 
much good. The exhibition in the 
Greek theatre won great applause. 
Definite work was done along four 
lines of especial interest to physical 
education, teachers and directors; 
public recreation, instruction in per- 
sonal hygiene in public schools, pub- 
lic health, and movements tending 
toward moral education. 


SACRAMENTO. A new scheme 
of state insurance for school build- 
ings throughout the state is advo- 
cated by State Instructor Superin- 
tendent Hyatt. The idea, which 
originated at a recent trustees’ in- 
stitute in Orange countv, is for a 
small nremium to be paid into some 
separate fund in the state treasury. 
Then, whenever a fire did occur, this 
fund would be called upon for money 
for reconstruction. 


OAKLAND, ~Superintewdént J. 
W. MeClymonds * has~ brotght suit 
against a Jocal paper for $50,000, 
half for actual damages and half for 
punitive damages. The paragraph 
to which he particularly objected fol- 
ylowss-=# } 

» “Tt as t@ the @BWame of the city 
that the secretary of the board has 
been truthfully credited with running 
every board of education for the last 
twenty-five years. He has_ stood 


during his long term. of office not 
‘where’ thé public’ Would naturally 


° 


4 


MENEELY & CO. 


=a" BELLS 





grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boydem, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte. 
man, Principal. 





suppose him to stand—a leader and 
student in educational affairs—bur 
rather as a jobber in positions in the 
department and in contracts for ma- 
terials and supplies. It is to pe 
hoped that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the board will put an end to 
such a condition.” 

That the charges are false and are 
inspired by malice is a statement in 
the complaint. That is a style of 
slander so common that it will be a 
national benefit if it shall cost some- 
one $50,000 for printing it. Any 
superintendent who is efficient in 
school administration for several 
years is liable to just such scandal. 


-" 
4 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued frem page 269 .} 


All of the proposals, big and little, 
were adopted, but the suffrage 
amendment failed. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. Roosevelt has published an 
18,000-word letter addressed to Sena- 
tor Clapp, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee of investigation into 
campaign contributions. The letter 
covers the familiar ground, but adds 
little of importance to his previously 
published statements. It is  ex- 
plained that it is not intended to take 
the place of a direct personal state- 
ment before the Senate committer. 
It is now expected that the commit- 
tee will meet on September 30, and 
it is intimated that Mr. Roosevelt 
will so arrange his campaigning as 
to appear before the d¢omnmittee 
about October 2 or 3. There will be 
widespread interest in the develop- 
ments of the inquiry. 


ITALY AND TURKEY. 


Nothing definite has thus far come 
from the attempt to bring about a 
settlement of differences between 
Italy and Turkey. The “conversa- 
tions” between representatives _ of 
the two governments, carried on to 
this end, have been suspended for a 
while; but will probably be taken up 
later. The trouble seems to be that 
Italy is making demands far in ex- 
cess of what the Turkish govern- 
ment, harassed though it is by dis- 
sensions within and fightings with- 
out, can afford to concede. Meant- 
while, to the other troubles of Tur- 
key has been added a collision with 
Greeks on the Greek frontier which 
may have serious consequences. 
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“Reports and Pamphlets Received 
2 


The Child Labor Bulletin. I., 2 
“Child Labor Laws in All States. 
Michigan College of Mines. An- 
*  pouncement of Courses, 1911-1912. 
“Lawrence, Mass. Sixty-fifth Annual 
Report, 1911. Superintendent Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan. 


© United States Commissioner of Edu- 





22 






























































cation. Volume IL, Report for 
) year ending June 30, 1911. 
Workville, South Carolina. Twenty- 
© = forth Annual Report of City 
ee © Schools. Superintendent J. Har- 
vey Witherspoon. 

Leominster, Mass. 1911 Report. 
Superintendent Thomas E. Thomp- 
son. 

‘Connecticut School Documents, 

a 1912. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Respectively, 
=). “Danbury Normal School Corres- 
ae pondence Courses,” “Summer 
poe School for Teachers, Danbury,” 
cee “Laws Relating to Schools.” 





Education Association Officers 


National Eduéation 
State Superintendent 
child, Kansas, president; Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn.,  secre- 
tary; State Superintendent Grace 
M. Shepherd, Idaho. treasurer; 
Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse, 
Milwaukee, President Benton, 
University of Vermont, Miss Mary 
Stromburg, Maryland, W. _ T. 
Barbe, West Virginia, B. W. Tor- 
revson, Arkansas, Mrs. Helen W. 
Wixson, Colorado, L. R. Alder- 
man, Oregon, Agnes E. Howe, 
California, Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Virginia, Amelia C. Fruchte, Mis- 

j souri, and Cornelia Hultz, Michi- 

, gan, vice-presidents. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Claude C. Russell, New 
Haven, president; John Pettibone, 
New Milford, and H. I. Mathew- 
son, Milford, vice-presidents; S. 
P. Willard, Colchester, secretary; 
E. B. Sellew, New Haven, treas- 
urer. 


Religious 


Association: 


E. T.. Fair- 





Education 
President Judson, 
Chicago, president; Dr. Charles 
R. Brown, Yale Divinity school, 
first vice-president; Henry F. 
Cope, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
‘ Chicago, general secretary; 
Be. Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago, 
treasurer. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
One of the greatest bills of the 
season, with practically every act 
mew to Boston, is promised for B. F. 


Association: 
University of 













Keith’s theatre next week. With 

a Joseph Hart’s latest and best pro- 
i duction, “Honor Among Thieves,” 
B the Great Jungman Troupe, and 
4 Robbie Gordon, the posing Venus, 
a the week will be exceptionally no- 
table in novelties. Robbie Gordon 

is One of most beautiful young 

women on stage. She will pre- 

: Sent a series of studies in living 
Marble, including ‘The Lion's 

Bride’ The Great Jungman troupe 


' @ a fme company of 
MstS~ and aerialists. Others will be 
fan and Schenck in a novel act; 
Milen and Coogan, two funny come- 
ems, Puck and Lewis, a clever boy 

me foreleg Will Setron, the double- 

» WORed vocalist, 


and others yet to.be 
inced. 


high wire ar- 









TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


OUR SORT of work is what we pride ourselves on doing in contrast to the 

rolific workings of many so-called Teachers’ Agencies of the pres- 
ent day. 99% of the places we fill are threugh the direct recommendation of teachers to 
places where we have been asked t» recommend without any solicitation on our part and 
of this 99% by far the larger part is filled by the recommendation of a single candidate 
for a place. Oa August 15, 1912, when the tye os of Oakfield. N. Y., wrote us that 
he needed a preceptress te teach German and English, we telephoned at once to a Smith 
sey, 8 graduate living in Rochester OF to apply in person. She. did so by 
who had specialized in those subjects, the first possible train. August 17 
the principal wrote us: “Your candidate made personal application om Thurrday as 
you said she would. The Board of Education held a special meeting that evening and 
elected her te the position of preceptress. This morning I received the comtracts from 
her. I desire to thank you for your prompt and very satisfactory service Since your 
candidate was elected twenty-two candidates from an Agency that was not asked to 
recommend anyone for the position have made application.” This is only 
one sample out of many hundreds of our usual sort of Teachers’ Agency WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 





THE 


TEACHERS 
AG E Nae 


if DING 


= 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2zcavees t coneges, 

and FO EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, and Goy- 
ornesses, forevery artment of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 
er address 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sine Seam, tev tort, Est. 1889 


abort netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 


Phosme. No advance fee. 
LI STS with gooa general education wanted for department wor} {® 
PECIA High, iy apm and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some approved sya. 
tem of music and drawing secure positionspaying $60 to $70 per month Po further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, &. L. MYERS @ ©O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 








EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Fouaded 1893 


SABINS’ 
HENRY SABIN, 
Pres. 


(Inc.) 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superi 
big Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to sehvol « tials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Work, W. . 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al] Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Aibert, Manager 

Best Schools and Coll pomremeere ote petuthnens clients. YOU want 
as a Business.”"” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 

, Idaho. 


DES MOINBS, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Propri 
442 Tremont Building, a 











623 Se, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Hil. 


twenty-sixth year. 
to read our new booklet “Teach 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 








Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Bem | NEVER BEFORE 
‘Says Miss Remington: Hy eyo ee nia 





Our 


SERS U SRE capacity has been reached and we have been 
It PAYS 10 be known as an operator of the lead-. ©f compelled’ cs rent additional rooms. This 
ing typewriter—to share in the prestige which goes : ~ : 

with leadership will provide for all who have registered 


It PAYS 10 operate the machine m widest use, and will allow us to accommodate a few ad- 
because it means the widest choice of opportunities ey: 4 
Sis eke ee ditional pupils. 


DE alice su: cay Ue cdvhaidgasi ed te emsivaded Our school renders a distinct service to 
Remington service. The facilities provided by the it ~ f ‘Te s they 
‘Remington Employment Departments, the largest, its students. As graduates they obtain and 
the best organized, the most thorough in the world. hold goed paying positions. They are 
are always at my command. Satisfied 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


reo f ~pare y C 
int We prepare young men and women for 


positions as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and secretaries. 

In our normal department we prepare 
teachers for commercial teaching positions. 
The positions pay well.. The demand for 
commercial teachers is greater than the 
supply. 

Write for our catalogue 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 
156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 

















“Is the Public School a Failure?” 


ANEW LECTURE 





ceo Oe eae 
A. E. WINSHIP, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Education. 


AN EXPOSURE. complete, forceful, instructive, and entertaining, which will THROW 
LIGHT UPON STATISTICAL MONSTROSITIES and MOMENTOUS MISSTATEMENTS 
in the AUGUST ISSUE of a WIDELY READ PERIODICAL. 


How are you protecting your schools and your school work from such slander? Are the 
fathers and mothers in your city to read such disparaging criticism with believing 


en eee 
3 


eyes? Is the calumny to go unchallenged ? 


No one is better equipped than Dr. Winship to make such an exposure. 


For dates, address 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 





